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Prefatory   Note 


THIS  work  is  not  intended  for  Shakespearian 
scholars  so  much  as  for  general  readers,  to 
whom  I  hope  it  may  be  of  use. 
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"Our  dramatic  literature  is  our  greatest  literature. 
It  is  the  best  thing  we  have  done.  Dante  may  overtop 
Milton,  but  Shakespeare  surpasses  both.  He  is  our 
finest  achievement ;  his  plays  our  noblest  possession  ; 
the  things  in  the  world  most  worth  thinking  about. 
To  live  daily  in  his  company,  to  study  his  works  with 
minute  and  loving  care  —  in  no  spirit  of  pedantry 
searching  for  double  endings,  but  in  order  to  discover 
their  secret,  and  to  make  the  spoken  word  tell  upon  the 
hearts  of  man  and  woman  —  this  might  have  been 
expected  to  produce  great  intellectual  if  not  moral 

results." 

Obiter  Dicta,  by  the  Right  Hon.  AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL.    First  Series. 


"THE    MERCHANT   OF   VENICE" 


"THE  MERCHANT  OF    VENICE" 

THE  scene  of  this  celebrated  play  is  laid 
entirely  in  Venice  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  first  act  introduces  Antonio,  a  merchant, 
with  his  two  friends,  Salarino  and  Solanio. 
These  two  sympathise  with  Antonio's  anxiety 
about  the  safety  of  his  ships  and  commercial 
enterprises  in  the  elegant  pictorial  style  with 
which  Shakespeare  often  adorns  or  illustrates 
the  commonest  and  most  practical  subjects. 
Antonio  owns  he  does  not  know  why  he  is  sad, 
but  is  in  low  spirits,  and  his  lively  friends, 
apparently  not  in  his  profession,  thus  explain 
what  they  think  is  the  cause  of  his  depression. 

"  SALARINO.    Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean  ; 
There,  where  your  argosies1  with  portly  sail, 


1  "  Ships  of  huge  bulk  and  burden,  adapted  either 
for  commerce  or  war." — Howard  Staunton's  notes  to 
his  "  Illustrated  Shakespeare." 
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Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 

Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 

That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 

As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings." 

Solanio,  equally  sympathetic,  addresses  Antonio  : 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad  .  .  . 

And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad." 

Salarino,  in  the  same  friendly  spirit,  proceeds : 

"  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when   I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 

.  .  .  Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  I  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  ; 
And  in  a  word  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?  .  .  . 
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But  tell  not  me ;    I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 
ANTONIO.    Believe   me,    no  :    I   thank  my  fortune 

for  it, 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place,  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad." 

Salarino  asks  if  he  is  in  love,  which  Antonio 
denies,  when  the  other,  trying  to  rally  him 
about  his  unexplained  gloom  or  low  spirits  by 
comparing  people  who  are  alike  cheerful  or 
sad  without  cause,  proceeds : 

"Then  let  us  say  you  are  sad 
Because  you  are  not  merry  :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh  and  leap  and   say  you  are  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.  .  .  . 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time  : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  thro'  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable." 

Solanio  and  Salarino  here  are  about  to  retire, 
when  Bassanio,  a  friend  to  Antonio,  with 
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Gratiano  and  Lorenzo,  all  Italians,  and  friends 
or  acquaintances  of  each  other,  appear.  Bas- 
sanio,  gay  and  cheerful,  perceiving  the  serious 
looks  of  Antonio  and  those  with  him,  asks : 

"  Good  signiors  both,   when   shall   we  laugh  ?    Say 

when  ? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange,  must  it  be  so  ? " 

Salarino  replies  : 

"We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours," 

and  departs  with  Solanio.  When  they  are 
gone,  Gratiano,  the  most  lively  of  the  party, 
exclaims  : 

"  You  look  not  well,  Signer  Antonio  : 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care  : 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd." 

Antonio  replies,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  what  he 
does  not  explain,  but  is  apparently  apprehensive 
about  his  future  : 

"  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano  ; 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 
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The  merry  Gratiano  tries  to  cheer  him,  intimating 
that  while  men  are  young  or  healthy  they  should 
rouse  their  spirits  and  discourage  melancholy. 

"  Let  me  play  the  fool, 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish  ?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  '/  am  sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark!' 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing ;  .  .  . 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — Fare  ye  well  awhile  : 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner." 

Lorenzo,  perhaps  bored  by  Gratiano's  talka- 
tiveness, replies,  addressing  Antonio  and 
Bassanio  : 
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"  Well,  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner  time :  " 

sarcastically     adding,     though     quite     in     good 
humour : 

"I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak." 

Gratiano,     evidently   a    very   self-satisfied   indi- 
vidual, cheerfully  rejoins  : 

"Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
Thou   shalt   not  know    the  sound    of   thine   own 
tongue." 

Gratiano  and  Lorenzo  depart,  when  Bassanio 
rather  scornfully  remarks  to  Antonio  : 

"  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more 
than  any  man  in  all  Venice,  his  reasons  are  as  two 
grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff  :  you  shall 
seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have 
them  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 

Antonio,   rather  suddenly  changing  the  subject, 
asks  Bassanio : 

"Tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of  ? " 
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Bassanio,  instead  of  directly  replying,  confides 
to  Antonio  how  much  he  is  now  in  debt  and 
chiefly  to  him. 

"To  you,  Antonio, 

I  owe  the  most  in  money  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe." 

Antonio  promises  assistance  in  every  way  and 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  Bassanio 
proceeds  in  self-description  : 

"  In  my  school-days  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self -same  way  with  more  advised  watch 
To  find  the  other  forth;1  and  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both  : 2  I  urge  this  childhood  proof 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much  and  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost,  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,   I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 


1  "  Forth  "  here  means  "  out." — Staunton's  notes. 

2  "This  expedient  for  discovering  a  stray  shaft  is 
probably  as  old  as  archery."— Ibid. 
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Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first." 

Antonio,    certainly    a   most     obliging,     friendly 
creditor,  replies : 

"  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; I 

Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest2  unto  it :  therefore  speak." 

Bassanio,  thus  encouraged,  reveals  his  secret 
love  : 

"  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair  and  fairer  than  that  word 
Of  wondrous  virtues.    Sometimes  3  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 
Her  name  is  Portia,  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia." 

This   faithful   wife   of  the    heroic   Roman   of 
ancient   days,  except  in   name,   showed  little,  if 

1  "  Circumstance     for     circumlocution    or    l  going 
about  the  bush.'" — Staunton's  notes. 

2  "  Ready."— Ibid. 

3  "  Former  times."— Ibid. 
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any,  resemblance,  being  so  differently  situated 
to  the  Portia  of  this  play,  but  probably  the 
character  of  the  noble  Roman  matron  was  often 
the  subject  of  praise  among  the  Italians  of  this 
period.  Antonio  apparently  understands  the 
allusion,  as  Bassanio  enthusiastically  proceeds : 

"  Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth, 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors  :  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece. 

0  my  Antonio  !  had  I   but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate." 

This  assurance  of  a  rather  doubtful  security 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  friendly  merchant 
Antonio,  who  generously  replies : 

"Thou  knowest  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea, 
Neither  have  I  money  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum.     Therefore  go  forth, 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  : 
That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont  to  fair  Portia. 
Go  presently  enquire,  and  so  will  I 
Where  money  is  :  and  I  no  question  make 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  as  for  my  sake." 
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The  next  scene  is  in  Portia's  house  at 
Belmont,  where  the  rich  beauty  is  talking  to 
her  lively  attendant,  Nerissa,  and,  as  if  wearied 
of  luxury  and  admiration,  both  of  which  she 
has  apparently  hitherto  enjoyed  to  a  great 
degree,  exclaims  : 

"By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary 
of  this  great  world." 

Her  witty  young  companion  replies  readily  : 

"You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries 
were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes 
are,  and  yet  for  aught  I  see  they  are  as  sick  that 
surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  starve  with 
nothing.  It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be 
seated  in  the  mean  ;  superfluity  comes  sooner  by 
white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer." 

Portia  replies,  with  perhaps  a  little  sarcasm  : 
"Good  sentences  and  well  pronounced," 

and  the  other  promptly  retorts : 

"They  would  be  better  if  well  followed," 
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and  Portia  rejoins,  with  practical  common  sense, 
yet  partly  sarcastic  : 

"  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches  and  poor 
men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine 
that  follows  his  own  instructions  ;  I  can  easier  teach 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done  than  be  one 
of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The 
brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree." 

Then,  alluding  to  her  many  suitors  and  to  her 
late  father's  will,  this  philosophic  heroine 
proceeds  : 

"  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to 
choose  me  a  husband.  O  me,  the  word  choose  :  I 
may  neither  choose  whom  I  would  nor  refuse  whom 
I  dislike  ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed 
by  the  will  of  a  dead  father.  Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa, 
that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none  ?  " 

Nerissa,  in  a  friendly,  sensible  spirit,  replies 
to  this  rather  trying  question  : 

"  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous  ;  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  have  good  inspirations :  therefore  the 
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lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three  chests  of 
gold,  silver  and  lead  (whereof  who  chooses  his 
meaning,  chooses  you),  will  no  doubt  never  be 
chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who  you  shall 
rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your 
affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that 
are  already  come  ?  " 

Portia  asks  her  to  name  them,  saying  she  will 
then  herself  describe  or  make  comments  on 
them  successively. 

"NERISSA.     First  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince." 
PORTIA.    Ay,  there's  a   colt  indeed,    for  he    doth 

nothing  but  talk  of  his   horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a 

great  appropriation   to   his   own  great  parts  that  he 

can  shoe  him  himself.  .  .  . 

NERISSA.    Then  is  there  the  Count  Palatine.1 
PORTIA.     He   doth    nothing    but    frown,    as    who 

should  say,  l An  you   will  not  have  me,  choose';  he 


1  "It  is  possible,  that  Shakespeare  with  his  fond- 
ness of  allusion  to  contemporaneous  events  and 
characters,  referred  here  to  an  individual  whose 
career  would  be  familiar  enough  to  the  public  of 
that  period — the  Polish  Palatine  of  Siradz,  Albert 
Laski,  who  visited  England  in  1583  and  was  received 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  with  unusual  distinction." — 
Staunton's  notes. 
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hears  merry  tales  and  smiles  not ;  .  .  .  God   defend 
me  from  these  two. 

NERISSA.     How    say     you    to     the    French    lord, 
M.  le  Bon  ?  " 

Portia  has,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  contempt 
for  this  worthy,  scornfully  exclaiming  : 

"  God   made  him,  and  therefore  let  him   pass  for 


Then,  aware  and  likely  proud  of  her  sarcastic 
powers  and  resolved  to  display  them  freely, 
Portia  proceeds  : 

"In  truth  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker, 
but  he  !  why  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the 
Neapolitan's,  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than 
the  Count  Palatine." 

Then,  alluding  likely  with  truth  to  the  French- 
man's national  fondness  for  fencing  : 

"  He  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow.  .  .  If  he 
would  despise  me  I  would  forgive  him,  for  if  he 
love  me  to  madness  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

NERISSA.  What  say  you  then  to  Fauconbridge, 
the  young  baron  of  England  ? 
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PORTIA.  You  know  I  say  nothing  to  him  for 
he  understands  not  me,  nor  I  him  ;  he  hath  neither 
Latin,  French,  nor  Italian ;  .  .  .  who  can  converse 
with  a  dumb  show  ?  How  oddly  he  is  suited  !  I 
think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round 
hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany  and  his 
behaviour  everywhere. 

NERISSA.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord, 
his  neighbour  ? 

PORTIA.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  chanty  in 
him,  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the 
Englishman,  and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again 
when  he  was  able.  I  think  the  Frenchman  became 
his  surety  and  sealed  under  for  another." 

Nerissa  now  mentions  a  German  nobleman, 
who  is  apparently  the  least  agreeable  of  any  : 

"How  like  you  the  Duke  of  Saxony's  nephew?1' 

Portia,  who  has  evidently  discovered  the 
private  habits  of  her  suitors,  as  carefully  as 
she  has  observed  their  appearance,  replies  with 
well-merited  disgust  : 

"  Very  vilely  in  the  morning  when  he  is  sober, 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon  when  he  is  drunk ; 
when  he  is  best  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man, 
and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast ; 
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an' the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope  I  shall  make 
shift  to  go  without  him." 

Nerissa  observes,  with  prudent  good  sense,  in 
reply  : 

"  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your 
father's  will  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him." 

Portia,  always  ready-witted,  resolves  to  avail 
herself  of  this  last  suitor's  chief  weakness,  and 
replies  : 

"Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee  set 
a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket, 
for  if  the  devil  be  within  and  that  temptation  without, 
I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I  will  do  anything,  Nerissa, 
ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  sponge." 

Nerissa  now  confidentially  declares  : 

"You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of  these 
lords ;  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  determina- 
tions, which  is  indeed  to  return  to  their  home  and 
to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless  you  may 
be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's  imposi- 
tion depending  on  the  caskets." 
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Portia  resolutely  rejoins,  viewing  all  the 
mentioned  suitors  with  much  the  same  aversion 
or  contempt : 

"  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  as  chaste 
as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of  my 
father's  will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are 
so  reasonable  ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them 
but  I  dote  on  for  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God 
grant  them  a  fair  departure." 

Nerissa  now  recalls  a  young  Venetian  gentleman, 
a  scholar  and  a  soldier,  who  had  at  a  former  time 
made  an  equally  favourable  impression  on  both 
mistress  and  maid.  Portia,  remembering  him, 
exclaims  : 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio  ;  as  I  think,  so  was  he 
called. 

NERISSA.  True,  madam,  he  of  all  the  men  that 
ever  my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon  was  the  best 
deserving  a  fair  lady." 

Portia,  though  in  very  few  words,  expresses 
equal  admiration  : 

"  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise." 
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A  servant  entering,  exclaims  : 

"The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to  take 
their  leave ;  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from  a 
fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  word  the 
Prince  his  master  will  be  here  to-night. 

PORTIA.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with 
so  good  a  heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell 
I  should  be  glad  of  his  approach.  .  .  .  Come,  Nerissa. 
Sirrah,  go  on  before," 

and  adds,  as  if  highly  amused   at  this   eventful 
time  of  her  history  : 

"Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  on  one  wooer,  another 
knocks  at  the  door." 

The  next  scene  is  indeed  a  complete  change 
to  a  public  place  in  Venice  where  Bassanio,  the 
object  of  both  Portia's  and  Nerissa's  admiration, 
is  trying  to  borrow  money  from  the  rich  Jew, 
Shylock.1  They  are  at  first  alone  together, 

1  "This  name,  it  has  been  thought,  was  derived  from 
the  Jewish  appellation  Scialac,  borne  in  the  poet's 
day  by  a  Maronite  of  Mount  Libanus.  It  may, 
however,  have  been  an  Italian  name,  Scialocca,  the 
change  of  which  into  Shylock  was  natural.  At  all 
events  it  was  a  name  current  among  the  Jews." — 
Staunton's  notes. 
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Bassanio  wishing  to  have  three  thousand  ducats, 
and  his  friend  Antonio  as  his  security  for  three 
months.  To  this  proposal  the  Jew  first  exclaims 
as  if  in  some  doubt  : 


"Antonio  is  a  good  man," 

when  Bassanio  asks,  perhaps  with  some  irritation, 
as  if  not  understanding  Shylock : 

"Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  con- 
trary ? 

SHYLOCK.  Ho,  no,  no,  no,  no — my  meaning  in 
saying  he  is  a  good  man  is  to  have  you  understand 
me,  that  he  is  sufficient." 

Then,  as  if  still  not  quite  sure  about  Antonio's 
solvency,  or  perhaps  wishing  to  show  Bassanio 
how  cautious  he  is  before  tendering  money, 
Shylock  proceeds  : 

"Yet  his  means  are  in  supposition  ;  he  hath  an 
argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies  ; 
I  understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a 
third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England,  and  other 
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ventures  he  hath  squander'd1  abroad.  But  ships  are 
but  boards,  sailors  but  men  ;  there  be  land-rats  and 
water-rats,  land  thieves  and  water  thieves,  I  mean 
pirates ;  and  then  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds, 
and  rocks." 

Having  thus  enumerated  all  these  doubts  and 
difficulties,  and  perhaps  rather  tried  Bassanio's 
patience,  the  Jew  proceeds  more  hopefully  : 

"The    man    is,   notwithstanding,    sufficient — three 
thousand  ducats — I  think  I  may  take  his  bond." 
BASSANIO.    Be  assured,  you  may." 

Shylock,  who  naturally  may  not  have  a  high 
opinion  of  Bassanio's  judgment,  practically 
taking  up  his  words  replies  : 

"  I  will  be  assured  I  may,  and  that  I  may  be  assured 
I  will  bethink  me.     May  I  speak  with  Antonio  ? 
BASSANIO.     If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us." 

It  seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  despised 
position  of  a  Jew  at  this  time  to  be  asked 

1  "  Squander'd  of  old  meant  only  dispersed  or 
scattered,  not  as  now,  wasted,  dissipated." — Staunton's 
notes. 
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to  dine  with  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Shylock's 
sneering  answer,  at  least,  part  of  it,  was  likely 
uttered  to  himself,  as  it  might  hardly  have  been 
safe  for  him  to  indulge  in  if  known  to  the 
Italian  clergy  at  this  period  : 

"  Yes,  to  smell  pork  ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet  the  Nazarite  conjured  the  devil  into  ! 
I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk 
with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat  with 
you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. — What  news 
on  the  Rialto  ?  Who  is  he  comes  here  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Antonio  appears,  probably 
looking  rather  more  civil  than  usual  at  the  Jew, 
and  Shylock  exclaims  to  himself,  not  yet  daring 
to  express  his  hatred  : 

"  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks. 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian  : 
But  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,1 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 


1  "  That  is,  at  advantage.     The  phrase  is  taken  from 
wrestling." — Howard  Staunton's  notes. 
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He  hates  our  sacred  nation  and  he  rails 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest/' 

Remembering  all  these  various  causes  of 
offence,  Shylock  emphatically  exclaims  to  himself 
what  no  religious  or  sincere  Jew  would  ever  have 
said  or  wished  : 

"  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him." 

Bassanio,   probably    having    no    idea    what    is 
passing  in  the  Jew's  mind,  asks  : 

"  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

and   the   Jew,  likely   well    used    to   conceal   his 
thoughts  for  his  safety's  sake,  replies  : 

"  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store 
And  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats." 

He   could  surely  have    raised   far   more,   but 
craftily  pretends  to  need  assistance,  and  proceeds : 

3 
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"  What  of  that  ? 

Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft  ;   how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ?     Rest  you  fair,  good  signior, 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths." 

He  thus  addresses  Antonio,  whom  he  greets 
with  assumed  friendship,  and  who  then  explains 
his  wishes : 

"  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend 
I'll  break  a  custom." 

Then,  addressing  Bassanio,  he  asks  : 

"  Is  he  yet  possess'd, r 
How  much  you  would  ? 

SHYLOCK.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

ANTONIO.    And  for  three  months. 
SHYLOCK.    I  had  forgot— three  months;  you  told 

me  so. 
Well  then,  your  bond,   and   let   me  see.     But   hear 

you  ; 
Methought  you   said   you   neither  lend   nor  borrow, 

upon  advantage. 
ANTONIO.    I  do  never  use  it." 


1  "  Inform'd."— Staunton's  notes. 
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Shylock  then  refers  to  the  Old  Testament,  with 
which  he  was  likely  more  familiar  than  his 
hearers  : 

"When  Jacob  graz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor  ;    ay,  he  was  the  third. 
ANTONIO.    And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 
SHYLOCK.    No,   not    take    interest,    not,    as    you 

would  say, 

Directly  interest.     Mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromis'd, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied, 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  skilful  shepherd  pill'd  me  certain  wands 

He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes  ; 
Who  then  conceiving  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party-coloured  lambs  and  those  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive  and  he  was  blessed, 
And  thrift  is  blessing  if  men  steal  it  not." 

Antonio  replies  with  questions  which  Shylock 
was  probably  not  prepared  to  answer. 

"This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
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But  sway'd  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams  ? " 

These  queries  the  Jew  has  no  wish  to 
answer,  well  knowing  that  any  scriptural 
allusion  or  discussion  for  him  to  venture  on 
with  Christians  in  Venice  was  dangerous 
ground  for  him  at  this  period.  He  contents 
himself,  therefore,  with  referring  to  his  own 
money-making,  evidently  the  chief  pleasure  of 
his  life,  and  which  was  at  least  to  some  extent 
secure  under  Christian  rule,  while  he  replies  : 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast ; 
But  note  me,  signior." 

Antonio,  perceiving  that  Shylock  has  no  wish 
to  make  more  reference  to  Scripture,  and  putting 
the  worst  construction  on  the  Jew's  words,  says 
aside  to  Bassanio : 

"  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 
The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  ! " 
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Bassanio  makes  no  reply,  and  Shylock,  evi- 
dently not  hearing  Antonio's  last  words, 
thoughtfully  proceeds  : 

"Three  thousand  ducats — 'tis  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from   twelve,  then   let  me  see  the 
rate." 

His  calm  calculation  apparently  makes 
Antonio  impatient,  who  seeks  a  decisive 
answer,  and  asks  : 

"  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you  ? " 

This  earnest  question  the  Jew  does  not  im- 
mediately answer,  but  in  his  remarkable  and 
lengthy  reply  mingles  the  personal  insults  of 
Antonio  to  himself  with  the  general  ill-treat- 
ment endured  by  the  Jews  at  this  time  under 
nearly  all  political  governments.  Much  of 
what  he  says  is  true  indeed,  yet  he  is  an 
unlucky  advocate,  being  an  evil  sample  of  his 
race  both  in  vindictive  character  and  in  extor- 
tionate habits.  He  evidently  thinks  now  is  the 
time,  when  Antonio  is  an  applicant  for  help,  to 
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remind  him  of  his  former  insulting  behaviour. 
Shakespeare  here  makes  the  Jew  speak  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  yet  he 
is  a  man  unworthy  of  much  pity  or  sympathy. 
He  now  addresses  Antonio  in  calm,  almost 
sarcastic  surprise,  that  he,  after  all  his  former 
abuse,  should  crave  assistance  from  the  object 
of  his  many  insults. 

"Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
In  the  Rialto x  you  have  rated  me, 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances. 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  : 2 


1  "  There   were  in    ancient  Venice    three   distinct 
places  properly  called  Rialto,  namely,  the  island  on 
the  farthest  side  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Exchange 
erected  on  that    island,    and    the    Ponte   di   Rialto, 
which  connected  the  island  with  St.  Mark's  Quarter." 
— Staunton's  notes. 

2  "  Not  a  single   Christian   people  has  kept   itself 
clear  from  the  reproach  of  inhumanity  to  the  Jews. 
To   afflict  them   has   been   held    to    be    a    merit." — 
Hosmer's  "Story  of  the  Jews,"  p.   139. 

"The  world  has  by  this  time  discovered  that  it 
is  impossible  to  destroy  the  Jews.  The  attempt  to 
extirpate  them  has  been  made  under  the  most 
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You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 

And  spet  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine,1 

And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 

Well,  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help  : 

Go  to,  then  :  you  come  to  me  and  you  say, 

Shylock,  we  would  have  monies ;   you  say  so, 

You  that  did  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 

Over  your  threshold  ;  monies  is  your  suit. 

What  should  I  say  to  you  ?     Should  I  not  say, 

Hath  a  dog  money  f  Is  it  possible 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  or 

Shall  I  bend  low  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 

With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness, 

Say  this,  .  .  . 

Fair  sir,  you  spet  on  me  on  Wednesday  last. 

You  spurn' d  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 

You  call'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 

I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?" 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  celebrated  Jew,  Isaac  of 
York,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  Shylock,  yet  re- 
sembling him  in  some  respects,  gives  a  very 

favourable  auspices  and  on  the  largest  scale.  .  .  . 
The  Jews,  after  all  this  havoc,  are  probably  more 
numerous  at  this  date  (1852)  than  they  were  during 
the  reign  of  Solomon  the  Wise." — Disraeli's  "Life 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,"  chap.  xxiv. 

1  "  A  large  loose  cloak." — Staunton's  notes. 
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similar  account  of  his  experiences  among  Chris- 
tian borrowers  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  First,  which  would  have  been 
worse  still  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  King 
John  : 

"  I  force  my  monies  upon  no  one.  But  when 
churchman  and  layman,  prince  and  prior,  knight 
and  priest  come  knocking  to  Isaac's  door,  they 
borrow  not  his  shekels  with  these  uncivil  terms. 
It  is  then,  '  Friend  Isaac,  will  you  pleasure  us  in 
this  matter,  and  our  day  shall  be  truly  kept,  so 
God  save  me '  ;  and  '  Kind  Isaac,  if  ever  you  served 
man,  show  yourself  a  friend  in  this  need.'  And 
when  the  day  comes,  and  I  ask  my  own,  then 
what  hear  I  but  '  damned  Jew '  and  '  the  curse  of 
Egypt  on  your  tribe,  and  all  that  may  stir  up  the 
rude  and  uncivil  populace  against  poor  strangers.' " 
— "  Ivanhoe,"  chap,  xxxiii. 

Shylock's  complaints,  however,  produce  no 
effect  on  Antonio,  who  haughtily  replies,  as  if 
irritated  rather  than  ashamed : 

"I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spet  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
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A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?)x 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 
Who  if  he  break  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty." 

The  Jew,   likely   accustomed  to   rude  insults, 
calmly  replies  with  assumed  mildness  : 

"  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 
I  would  be  friends  with  you  and  have  your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain'd  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies,  and  you'll  not  hear  me  : 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

ANTONIO  :  This  were  kindness. 

SHYLOCK  :  This  kindness  will  I  show  : 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond ;   and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place  such  sum,  or  sums  as  are 
Express' d  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me." 

Antonio     immediately    agrees   to    this    extra- 
ordinary proposal  named  in  a  friendly  manner, 

1  "  By  breed  is  apparently  meant  fruit  or  interest." 
— Staunton's  notes. 
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and,  apparently  believing  that  it  is  only  made 
in  "a  merry  sport"  instead  of  vindictive 
earnest,  replies  in  thorough  good  humour  and 
trustfulness : 

"Content  in  faith,  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew." 

Apparently  the  unsuspicious  Antonio  strangely 
takes  Shylock  at  his  word,  despite  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Jew's  character,  and  fancies  that 
the  terrible  penalty  is  merely  named  in  a 
merry  sport  and  will  never  be  insisted  upon. 
But  Bassanio,  who  on  this  occasion  certainly 
shows  better  judgment,  exclaims  at  once  in 
true  friendship  : 

"You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me, 
I'll  rather  dwell1  in  my  necessity.' 

Antonio,  confident  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
pay  off  the  Jew,  replies  : 

"  Why  fear  not,  man,  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 
Within  these  two  months — that's  a  month  before 


1  "  Abide,  continue." — Staunton's  notes. 
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This  bond  expires — I  do  expect  return 

Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 


Shylock,  as  if  fearing  that  Bassanio's  distrust 
may  yet  be  shared  by  Antonio,  exclaims  with 
a  frankness  so  well  assumed  that  it  completely 
deceives  the  latter : 

"O  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians  are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others." 

Then,  addressing  Bassanio  with  all  appearance 
of  mingled  frankness  and  common  sense : 

"  Pray  you,  tell  me  this  : 

If  he  should  break  his  day,1  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship  : 
If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;   if  not,  adieu. 
And  for  my  love  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not." 


1  "To  break  his  day  was  the  current  expression 
formerly  to  imply  a  breach  of  contract." — Staunton's 
notes. 
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Antonio,  evidently  quite  convinced  of  his 
own  safety  by  the  Jew's  frank  words  and 
manner,  replies  with  rather  surprising  confi- 
dence : 

"Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond." 

The  Jew,  gratified  at  his  success,  and  wishing 
to  lose  no  time  in  accomplishing  his  secret 
intent,  eagerly  rejoins : 

"  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's ; 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight." 

Then,  resolving  to  return  to  his  house,  having 
not  much  confidence  in  his  Christian  servant 
left  in  charge  of  it,  exclaims,  probably  to 
himself : 

"  See  to  my  house  left  in  the  fearful  x  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you." 

He  departs,  when  Antonio,  overjoyed  at  the 
thoughts  of  getting  the  money  required,  ex- 
claims in  cheerful  confidence : 

1  "  Faint-hearted."— -Staunton's  notes. 
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"  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew," 
and  addressing  Bassanio,  adds  : 

"  This    Hebrew    will     turn    Christian  ;    he    grows 
kind." 

Bassanio,  now  showing  more  knowledge  of 
character  and  a  wiser  mind  than  his  improvi- 
dent or  extravagant  habits  would  lead  one  to 
expect,  calmly  replies  in  a  warning  spirit : 

"  I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind." 

But  Antonio  disregards  him,  and  quite  confi- 
dent that  his  commercial  enterprises  will  keep 
him  safe,  cheerfully  rejoins  : 

"  Come  on ;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day." 

In  this  scene,  ending  the  first  act,  Shy- 
lock  declares  his  proposal  to  be  made  in 
"  a  merry  sport."  This  admission  might  perhaps 
have  interfered  with  its  being  carried  out  in 
deadly  earnest,  causing  its  enforcement  to  be 
illegal  as  a  deliberate  murder  on  the  part  of 
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both  parties  consenting  to  it.  Antonio,  de- 
claring that  his  getting  the  money  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  showed  "much  kind- 
ness in  the  Jew,"  seems  to  prove  that  he 
never  believed  the  penalty  would  be  exacted 
or  even  intended  by  the  Jew.  The  latter's 
own  words  might  really  have  almost  given 
away  his  case  before  any  straightforward  judge 
or  jury,  leaving  all  other  considerations  aside. 
In  fact,  an  intelligent  judge  or  juryman  might 
have  reasonably  exclaimed,  "  Shylock,  if  you 
meant  Antonio  to  believe  your  intentions  you 
would  never  have  termed  to  his  face  your 
murderous  plot  against  him  'a  merry  sport,' 
nor  would  he  have  believed  it  as  such  ;  you 
therefore  deceived  him  from  the  first,  and  had 
no  other  object  than  to  destroy  him.  In 
fact,  the  whole  bargain  between  you  has 
involved  the  murder  of  an  innocent  Italian 
citizen,  altogether  outside  the  province  of  the 
existing  law  of  the  land,  and  is  therefore  an 
illegal  compact  between  you  two  which  cannot 
be  enforced."  Neither  Shylock  nor  Antonio 
should  therefore  have  derived  any  benefit  or 
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gratification  from  their  private  agreement  in- 
volving human  life  outside  the  law.  But 
Shakespeare's  deep  detestation  of  the  merciless 
money-lending  Jew  is  evident  throughout  this 
famous  play,  which,  despite  its  almost  unsur- 
passed merits,  beauty,  and  interest,  it  is  to 
be  feared  maintained  or  strengthened  a  pre- 
judiced enmity  against  the  Jews,  so  long  the 
most  helpless  of  civilised  races  in  Christian 
countries. 

The  next  act  and  scene  present  the  Prince 
of  Morocco  paying  his  court  at  Belmont  to 
Portia,  who  is  attended  by  Nerissa  and  other 
servants.  This  Moorish  prince  fearing,  like  his 
fellow-countryman  Othello,  that  his  black  or 
rather  dark  skin  will  prejudice  an  Italian  lady 
hopelessly  against  him,  pleads  eloquently  for 
himself  in  words  worthy  of  Shakespeare  indeed, 
yet  which  few,  if  any,  Asiatic  or  African  princes 
could  ever  command  or  perhaps  desire  to  use. 

"  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred. 
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I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 

Hath  fear'd  the  valiant ;  by  my  love,  I  swear, 

The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 

Have  lov'd  it  too  :  I  would  not  change  this  hue, 

Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen." 

Portia,  always  calm  and  ready-witted,  answers 
in  pleasing  complimentary  words,  yet  without 
committing  herself  to  any  admission  of  love 
for  him  : 

"  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  *  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes ; 
Besides  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing  : 
But  if  my  father  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedged  me  by  his  wit2  to  yield  myself 
His  wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair, 
As  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet, 
For  my  affection." 

The   Moorish   prince   replies  : 
"  Even  for  this  I  thank  you." 

and    asks    to    be    shown    the     caskets,    while 

1  "  Nice  means  dainty." — Staunton's  notes. 

2  "Wisdom."— Ibid. 
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he  proudly  boasts  of  his  victories  over 
Turkish  fellow- Mohammedans.  He  perhaps 
thinks  that  his  triumphs  over  these  historical 
foes  to  Venice  will  be  more  pleasing  to  Portia 
than  any  success  against  Christians,  yet  dreads 
the  doubtful  result  of  his  present  suit,  when 
Portia  calmly  says  : 

"  You  must  take  your  chance. 
And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all 
Or  swear  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis'd. 
THE  PRINCE.    Nor  will  not ;  come,  bring  me  unto 

my  chance. 

PORTIA.  First,  forward  to  the  temple  ;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made." 

The  Prince,  apparently  more  anxious  or 
excited  than  the  cool,  self-possessed  heroine, 
exclaims  : 

"  Good  fortune  then  ! 
To  make  me  bless'd  or  cursed'st  among  men." 

These  passionate  words  of  the  enamoured 
Moorish  prince  indicate  rather  similar  feelings 
to  those  of  the  eager,  vehement  Othello. 

4 
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Both  these  African  gentlemen  regret  their 
dark  complexions  as  likely  to  disgust  sooner 
or  later  the  two  Venetian  ladies  whose  love 
they  seek.  According  to  history,  marriages 
between  Moorish  chiefs  and  Italian  ladies 
seldom,  if  ever,  occurred.  Yet  Shakespeare 
in  two  of  his  finest  plays  describes  their 
amorous  intercourse  in  his  own  grand  language, 
but  which,  considering  the  relative  religious 
and  political  positions  of  Venice  and  Morocco, 
would  have  been  almost  impossible.  In 
"  Othello "  the  Moor's  baptism  is  once  men- 
tioned, and  the  fact  of  his  heading  Venetian 
troops  against  the  Turks  proves  him  a 
Christian  champion  against  the  votaries  of  his 
former  faith,  but  in  this  play  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Prince  of  Morocco's  conversion, 
and  as  a  Mohammedan  prince  he  would 
hardly  have  had  much  chance  of  winning 
Portia. 

The  next  scene  presents  Shylock's  Christian 
servant,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  in  a  street.  He 
seems  a  comical  personage,  complaining  to 
himself,  likely  with  reason,  of  his  harsh 
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employer,  longing  to  leave  him,  yet  apparently 
doubtful  if  he  should,  though  his  situation  is 
anything  but  a  cheerful  one.  He  is  therefore 
puzzled  whether  to  run  away  or  not,  and  ex- 
claims to  himself: 

"Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run 
away  from  this  Jew,  my  master.  The  fiend  is  at 
my  elbow  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  Gobbo,  .  .  . 
good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the  start, 
run  away.  My  conscience  says,  No  ;  take  heed,  honest 
Launcelot,  do  not  run,  scorn  running  with  your  heels. 
Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack.  Via ! 
says  the  fiend  ;  away  !  says  the  fiend  ;  for  the  heavens I 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run. 
Well,  my  conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my 
heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me,  My  honest  friend 
Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man's  son  .  .  .  Launcelot, 
budge  not ;  budge,  says  the  fiend ;  budge  not,  says  my 
Conscience.  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ; 
fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  to  be  ruled  by  my 
conscience,  I  should  stay  with  the  Jew,  my  master, 
who  (God  bless  the  mark)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  .  .  . 
the  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel :  I  will  run, 
fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  commandment,  I  will 
run." 

At     this     moment      Launcelot's     father,     old 
1  "  By  heaven." — Staunton's  notes. 
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Gobbo,  appears  with  a  basket.     He   is  at  least 

partially   blind,    and,  not    recognising    his   son, 

asks  him  the  way  to  Shylock's  house,  and  then 
inquires  : 

"Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot  that 
dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him  or  no  ? " 

His  son,  assuming  a  consequential  air  to  hear 
what  his  father  will  say,  replies  by  another 
question  : 

"  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ?  " 

Old  Gobbo  answers,  apparently  both  humble 
and  nearly  helpless  : 

"  No  mastery  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son  ;  his  father, 
though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest,  exceeding  poor  man, 
and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live." 

His  son,  evidently  a  talkative,  comic,  good- 
natured  fellow,  replies  : 

"  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we  talk  of 
young  master  Launcelot." 
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Again  the  humble  old  father  exclaims : 
"Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  master-ship." 

Launcelot  tells,  or  rather  hints,  to  the  old 
man  that  his  son  is  dead,  when  Gobbo 
exclaims  : 

"  Marry,  God  forbid  !  the  boy  was  the  very  staff 
of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

LAUNCELOT  (aside).  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel  .  .  . 
or  a  prop.  Do  you  know  me,  father  ?  " 

But  Gobbo  does  not  recognise  his  son's  voice. 
The  young  man  kneels  to  him  asking  his 
blessing,  when  Gobbo,  still  doubtful,  exclaims : 

"  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up,  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
Launcelot,  my  boy. 

LAUNCELOT.  Pray  you  let's  have  no  more  fooling 
about  it,  but  give  me  your  blessing ;  .  .  .  I  am 
Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man,  and  I  am  sure  Margery, 
your  wife,  is  my  mother." 

Gobbo,  at  length  convinced,  replies  : 

"  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed.  .  .  .  What  a  beard 
hast  thou  got  !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy 
chin  than  Dobbin  my  phill-horse  hath  on  its  tail. 
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LAUNCELOT.  It  should  seem  then  that  Dobbin's  tail 
grows  backward  ;  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of 
his  tail  than  I  have  of  my  face  when  I  last  saw  him. 

GOBBO.  Lord,  how  art  thou  chang'd  !  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him  a 
present.  How  'gree  you  now  ?  " 

This  is  an  unfortunate  time  for  such  a 
question,  Launcelot  being  resolved  to  leave 
Shylock's  service.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
making  the  Jew  a  present  is  too  much  for 
his  patience,  and  he  replies  : 

"  My  master's  a  very  Jew.  Give  him  a  present  ! 
give  him  a  halter  :  I  am  famished  in  his  service  ; 
you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs. 
Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  give  me  your 
present  to  one  master  Bassanio,  who  indeed  gives 
rare  new  liveries :  if  I  serve  not  him  I  will  run  as 
far  as  God  has  any  ground." 

Then,  seeing  Bassanio  approach,  he  exclaims : 

"  O  rare  fortune ;  here  comes  the  man — to  him, 
father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any 
longer." 

Bassanio  now  appears  with  attendants. 
This  attractive  Venetian  noble,  young,  hand- 
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some,  and  generous,  naturally  seems  to  Launce- 
lot  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  grim,  stern 
old  Shylock,  and  Launcelot  entreats  his  father 
to  persuade  Bassanio  to  employ  him.  The 
old  man  accordingly  tries  to  do  so,  but 
Launcelot,  perhaps  thinking  his  father  not  per- 
suasive enough,  interrupts  him,  while  Bassanio, 
though  in  good  humour,  seems  perplexed,  and 
asks  : 

"  One  speak  for  both.     What  would  you  ? 
LAUNCELOT.    Serve  you,  sir." 

Old  Gobbo,  wishing  to  aid  his  son,  yet  talk- 
ing in  a  confused  way,  not  unlike  Dogberry, * 
says  : 

"That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir." 

Bassanio,  evidently  good-naturedly  disposed 
towards  his  singular  petitioner,  replies  : 

"  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit : 
Shylock,  thy  master  spoke  with  me  this  day. 


1  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 
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And  hath  preferr'd  thee,  if  it  be  preferment, 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman." 


Launcelot  eagerly  and  comically  answers  : 

"  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir ;  you  have  the 
grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough."  I 

Bassanio,  amused  and  pleased  with  his  new 
follower,  replies  to  both  petitioners  before  him : 

"Thou  speak'st  well.    Go,  father,  with  thy  son  : 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out." 

Then,  addressing  his  attendants,  he  adds : 

"  Give  him  a  livery. 
More  guarded  than  his  fellows,2  see  it  done." 

Launcelot  exclaims,  delighted  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  application,  and  perhaps  recalling 

1  "The  proverb  referred  to  is  'The  grace  of  God 
is  better  than  riches.'  " — Staunton's  notes. 

2  "That  is,  more  ornamental." — Ibid. 
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some    contemptuous   words    of    Shylock    or    of 
others  about  himself : 


"  Father,  in — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no  :  I  have  ne'er 
a  tongue  in  my  head  !  Well  [looking  on  his  palm~\ 
if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table *  which  doth 
offer  to  swear  upon  a  book,  I  shall  have  good  for- 
tune. .  .  .  Father,  come :  I'll  take  my  leave  of  the 
Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

He  departs,  and  Bassanio  then  warns  his 
sincere,  but  rough,  if  not  rude  follower, 
Gratiano,  about  his  manner  and  behaviour 
to  Portia,  whom  he  is  about  to  visit.  He 
says  : 

"  Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice ; 
Parts  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults  ; 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they 

show 

Something  too  liberal ; 2  pray  thee  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 


1  "  Palm  of  the  hand."— Staunton's  notes. 

2  " '  Liberal '  here  is  used  in  its   ancient  sense  of 
licentious." — Ibid. 
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Thy    skipping   spirit ;    lest    through    thy   wild   be- 
haviour 

I  be  misconster'd  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes." 

To  this  sensible  caution  Gratiano  replies  in 
a  spirit  rather  like  Scott's  Roger  Wildrake,1 
the  gay  Royalist  cavalier,  whom  he  somewhat 
resembles.  His  words  well  describe  the  kind 
of  man  he  is,  thoroughly  well-meaning  and 
honest,  but  very  deficient  in  self-control. 

"  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me ; 
If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit, 
Talk  with  respect  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely, 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say,  Amen;2 


1  "Woodstock." 

2  "  The  practice  of  wearing  the  hat  at  meals,  and 
especially  at  ceremonial  feasts,  was  probably  derived 
from  the  age  of  chivalry.  .  .  .  And  the  custom  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following,  from  the  Recipe  for 
Dressing  a  Knuckle  of  Veal  sent  by  Dr.   Delany  to 
Swift : 

'  Then,  skimming  the  fat  off, 
Say  grace  with  your  hat  off.'" 

— Staunton's  notes. 
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Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 

Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent1 

To  please  his  grandam — never  trust  me  more." 

Bassanio  apparently  still  doubtful  about  his 
lively  friend's  future  behaviour,  replies  : 

"  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing." 

The  gay  Gratiano  pleads  for  one  night's  free 
indulgence  of  his  natural  manner: 

"  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night." 

Bassanio,  wishing  to  please  him  so  far  as  he 
can  do  so  prudently,  good-humouredly  replies  : 

"  No,  that  were  pity  ; 
I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment.     But  fare  you  well." 

The  next  scene  is  in  Shylock's  house,  where 
his  daughter  Jessica  gives  money  and  a  letter 
to  Launcelot  and  bids  him  a  kind  farewell, 

1  "  Parade  or  display." — Staunton's  notes. 
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exclaiming  in  words  which  are  altered   for   the 
better  on  the  stage : 

"  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so  ; 
Our  house  is  hell,1  and  thou,  a  merry  devil,2 
Did'st  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest ; 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly. 
And  so  farewell." 

Launcelot,  shedding  tears    at  parting  from   her 
exclaims : 

"  Adieu — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. 
Most  beautiful  pagan — most  sweet  Jew  ! "  3 

He  departs,  and  Jessica  says  to  herself : 

1  "  Dull."  2  "  Youth." 

3  This  scene  may  remind  some  readers  of  Scott's 
"  Ivanhoe,"  where  Rebecca,  certainly  a  very  superior 
Jewess  to  the  sly,  tricky  Jessica,  gives  money  to  an 
honest,  ignorant  Saxon  servant  named  Gurth,  who 
on  receiving  it  exclaims  with  mingled  bigotry  and 
gratitude,  "  By  St.  Dunstan,  this  is  no  Jewess,  but 
an  angel  from  heaven.  Twenty  zecchins  from  this 
pearl  of  Zion.  Oh,  happy  day." — Chap.  x. 
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"  Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 
But  though   I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.     O  Lorenzo  ! 
If  thou  keep  promise  I  shall  end  this  strife ; 
Become  a  Christian  and  thy  loving  wife." 

The  next  scene  introduces  Lorenzo  with  his 
friends,  Gratiano,  Salarino,  and  Solanio.  These 
last  two  are  not  separately  described,  but  are 
alike  friendly  to  Bassanio  and  Antonio.  Launce- 
lot  enters,  giving  Lorenzo  Jessica's  letter, 
evidently  about  his  coming  elopement  with 
her.  He  tells  Launcelot,  after  reading  it  to 
himself : 

"Tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her — speak  it  privately  : " 

then,  as  Launcelot  departs,  Lorenzo  says  to  his 
friends  : 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you   prepare  you  for  this  masque 

to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer." 

Solanio     and     Salarino     agree,     and     Lorenzo 
arranges  with  them  to   meet  him  at  Gratiano's 
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house  in  an  hour.  When  they  are  gone, 
Gratiano,  apparently  more  in  Lorenzo's  con- 
fidence than  the  others,  asks : 

"  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 

LORENZO.     I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.    She  hath 

directed 

How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnished  with  ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness." 

He  adds,  with  more  warm  affection  than 
common  honesty,  evidently  meaning  to  accept 
Shylock's  gold  and  jewels,  though  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen  : 

"  If  e'er  the  Jew,  her  father,  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake  : 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest : 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torchbearer." 

Thus  Bassanio,  Antonio,  and  the  other 
Venetians,  wish  well  to  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 
In  fact,  all  the  Italians  introduced  sympathise 
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more  or  less  with  each  other,  while  Shylock,  like 
his  isolated  nation  in  history,  seems  completely 
alone  and  apparently  resigned  to  be  so.  His 
daughter  has  no  scruple,  not  only  in  leaving 
him,  but  in  slyly  robbing  him  also  for  her  own 
and  Lorenzo's  benefit.  Yet  Jessica  seems 
almost  a  favourite  with  Shakespeare,  but  it 
requires  a  constant  recollection  of  her  father's 
odious  nature  to  make  her  conduct  towards 
him  to  some  extent  pardonable,  though  never 
justifiable. 

The  next  scene  (fifth)  is  in  Shylock's  house, 
where  the  Jew  is  attended  by  Launcelot,  who, 
being  a  good-natured,  rather  simple  fellow,  is 
more  tyrannised  over  by  his  Jewish  master 
than  seems  quite  consistent  with  the  position 
of  Jews  at  this  historical  period.  Whether  any 
Venetian  Jew  could  even  in  his  own  house 
have  harshly  treated  a  Christian  servant  may 
be  doubted,  and  this  petty  tyranny  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  Shylock's  true  position 
among  the  haughty  Venetians  around  him. 

The  Jew  is  now  apparently  rather  vexed  at 
Launcelot  leaving  him,  though  he  avows  dis- 
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missing  him,  and,  like  a  man  of  his  suspicious, 
stern  nature,  can  scarcely  wish  well  to  any 
one.  After  scornfully  telling  Launcelot  that 
he  will  have  a  change  for  the  worse  in  leaving 
his  service  for  Bassanio's,  he  calls  his  daughter 
and  tells  her  he  is  going  to  sup  with  some 
Venetians,  probably  a  very  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  do.  Shylock,  having  evidently  no  idea 
of  her  love  for  Lorenzo,  leaves  her  in  charge 
of  his  house,  saying : 

"  I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica  ; x 
There  are  my  keys." 

Then,  as  if  to  himself,  he  says  truly  enough, 
considering  his  real  terms  with  his  Venetian 
hosts  : 

"  But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love;  they  flatter  me, 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house — I  am  right  loth  to  go  ; 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night." 


1  "I   am   invited   out.     Bid  in   old  language   was 
frequently  used  for  invitation" — Staunton's  notes. 
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Launcelot,  quite  in  league  with  the  other 
Venetians,  and  also  with  Jessica  about  her 
intended  elopement,  says  to  Shylock,  appa- 
rently in  respectful  simplicity,  but  with  real 
cunning  : 

"  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go  ;  my  young  master  doth 
expect  your  reproach. 

SHYLOCK.    So  do  I  his. 

LAUNCELOT.  And  they  have  conspired  together, — 
I  will  not  say  you  shall  see  a  masque,  but  if  you 
do,  then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a 
bleeding  on  Black-Monday  last,  at  six  o'clock  i'  the 
morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash  Wednesday 
was  four  year  in  the  afternoon." 

On  hearing  this,  Shylock,  hating  all  such 
spectacles,  somewhat  sternly  cautions  his 
daughter,  whom  he  still  trusts  in  the  charge 
of  his  house,  yet  rather  suspects  of  impru- 
dence, saying  emphatically  : 

"  What,  are  there  masques  ?     Hear  you  me,  Jessica  : 
Lock  up  my  doors  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife1 


1  "  The  performer,  not  the  instrument  is  meant.  A 
fife  is  a  wry-neck* d  musician,  for  he  always  looks  away 
from  his  instrument." — Staunton's  notes, 
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Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces  : 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements. 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house." 

He  evidently  thinks  Jessica  will  obey  his 
directions,  to  which  she  makes  no  reply, 
while  he  proceeds,  unwilling  to  accept  Bas- 
sanio's  invitation,  yet  resolved  to  do  so,  wish- 
ing to  be  friendly  with  him  for  business 
reasons  : 

"By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night. 
But  I  will  go." 

Then  addressing  Launcelot,  never  suspecting 
that  he  is  in  league  with  Jessica  in  deceiving 
him  : 

"  Go  you  before  me,  sirrah  ; 
Say  I  will  come. 
LAUNCELOT.     I  will  go  before,  sir." 

Then  aside  to  Jessica,  Launcelot  says,  or 
rather  whispers : 
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"  Mistress,  look  out  at  window  for  all  this ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye," 

and  departs.  Shylock,  who  partly  hears  him 
but  cannot  catch  his  words,  asks  his  daughter 
sharply  and  with  apparent  slight  suspicion  : 

"  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  offspring,  ha  ? " 

Jessica  with  calm  deceit  replies : 

"  His  words  were,  Farewelly  mistress,  nothing  else." 

Shylock,  quite  believing  her,  though  harsh 
and  contemptuous  to  both  her  and  to  Launce- 
lot,  exclaims  coolly : 

"  The  patch *  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More   than   the   wild  cat ;    drones    hive    not    with 

me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him." 


1  "This,  in  Shakespeare's  time  and  long  before, 
appears  to  have  been  a  general  term  for  a  fool  or 
jester." — Staunton's  notes. 
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Here  Shylock  reveals  a  business-like  yet 
cunning,  treacherous  spirit,  when  alluding  to 
what  he  thinks  Bassanio's  extravagance: 

*And  part  with  him 

To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse.     Well,  Jessica,  go  in ; 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately ; 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  shut  doors  after  you, 
Fast  bind,  fast  find, 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind." 

With  these  words  he  departs,  and  the  artful 
Jessica  then  exclaims  when  alone : 

"Farewell,  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  cross'd 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost." 

Throughout  this  short  scene  Shylock  generally 
thought,  and  doubtless  thinking  himself  a 
shrewd  man,  well  knowing  human  nature,  is  yet 
completely  mistaken  in  the  characters  and 
designs  of  his  daughter  and  Launcelot.  The 
Jew  evidently  has  great  confidence  in  both, 
though  without  real  affection  for  either,  and  now 
departs,  hoping  to  tempt  his  Italian  acquaint- 
ances into  further  schemes  for  his  advantage, 
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while  his  daughter  and  servant  are  both 
plotting  to  further  her  elopement  with  Lorenzo. 
The  five,  Bassanio,  Antonio,  Gratiano,  with 
Solanio  and  Salarino,  are  thus  allied  in  pro- 
moting Jessica's  marriage  with  their  Italian 
friend. 

To  all  these  Venetians  the  rich  avaricious 
old  Jew  is  an  object  of  prejudice  and  dislike, 
and  they  are  alike  delighted  at  aiding  Jessica's 
elopement  from  his  gloomy  abode.  For  this 
purpose  Gratiano  and  Solanio,  both  masked, 
arrive  at  Shylock's  house.  Gratiano,  as  usual, 
is  full  of  fun  and  merriment.  While  awaiting 
Lorenzo  these  two  indulge  in  a  quaint,  yet 
practical  talk ;  Gratiano,  wondering  at  Lorenzo's 
lateness  in  coming,  exclaims : 

"And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 
•  •  •  •  • 

.  .  .  Who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  ? 
...  All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy M" 

<;. 

Lorenzo     at     length     arrives,     greeting     his 
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waiting  friends,  while  excusing  his  lateness, 
and  exclaims : 

"Here  dwells  my  father  Jew:    Ho!   who's  within?" 

Jessica,  evidently  knowing  her  lover's  voice, 
now  appears  disguised  as  a  boy  and  ready  for 
flight,  and  asks : 

"  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue." 

When  sure  of  him  she  eagerly  exclaims, 
revealing  her  guilty  theft  of  her  father's  jewels 
without  any  real  shame  or  scruple  : 

"  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains, 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange  : 
But  Love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit : 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

LORENZO.     Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch- 
bearer." 

Jessica,   delighted    at    her    escape,   replies  in 
joyful  if  not  jesting  mood  : 
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"  What !  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too-too  light, 
Why  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love  ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

LORENZO.  So  you  are,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once  ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway, 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast." 

All  these  Venetians  are  now  evidently  bound 
together  to  aid  Jessica's  elopement,  and  she 
replies,  perhaps  rather  frightened,  yet  quite 
determined  to  rob  her  absent  father  as  much 
as  she  can  : 

"  I  will  make  fast  the  doors  and  gild  myself 
With    some    more    ducats,    and     be    with    you 
straight." 

She  departs  for  this  dutiful  purpose,  while 
Gratiano  and  Lorenzo,  both  delighted  with  her 
beauty,  cunning  and  complete,  even  profitable, 
alliance  with  them,  unite  in  praising  her  warmly 
to  each  other. 

"GRATIANO.     Now,   by    my    hood,    a    Gentile    and 
no  Jew. 


\ 
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LORENZO.     Believe  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily  : 
For  she  is  wise  if  I  can  judge  of  her, 
And  fair  she  is  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 
And  true  she  is  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself, 
And  therefore  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul." 

Jessica  now  returns,  and  departs  hastily  with 
Salarino  and  Lorenzo  for  Bassanro's  feast, 
leaving  Gratiano,  who  is  now  joined  by 
Antonio. 

These  Venetians,  despite  their  different  posi- 
tions, are  united  like  one  man  in  detesting 
Shylock,  and  apparently  in  prejudice  against 
the  Jewish  race.  Antonio  now  takes  Gratiano 
with  him,  saying  that  there  will  be  no  masque 
that  night  in  Venice  as  Bassanio  is  about  to 
sail  from  thence  to  Portia's  residence,  and 
desires  Gratiano  to  accompany  him.  The  latter 
exclaims,  enjoying  all  sorts  of  excitement : 

"  I  am  glad  on't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night." 

The  next  scene  is  at  Portia's  house  at  Bel- 
mont  where  she  is  visited  by  her  African  suitor, 
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the   Prince    of    Morocco.       Portia   exclaims    to 
her  attendants  : 

"Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince, 
Now  make  your  choice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prince, 
If  you  choose  that,  then  am  I  yours  withal." 

The  prince  courteously  answers  : 
"Some  god  direct  my  judgment," 

and  examines  the  three  caskets  of  lead,  silver 
and  gold,  while  referring  to  Portia's  famed 
beauty  in  exaggerated  terms  as  if  princes 
from  all  countries  were  coming  to  see  it: 

"The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vast  wilds 
Of  wide  Arabia  are  as  through -fares  now, 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia  : " 

yet,    except   some  Europeans,  no   other  suitors 
but  he  himself  are  introduced  in  this  play. 

No  mention  is  made  of  this  Moorish  lover's 
religion,  which  in  real  life  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  first  consequence  in  the  marriage 
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of  a  Christian  lady.  Unlike  the  case  of  his 
fellow-countryman,  Othello,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  Prince's  baptism,  and  the  idea  of 
a  rich  Italian  lady  like  Portia  wedding  a  Mo- 
hammedan would,  at  the  period  of  this  play, 
have  aroused  the  strongest  opposition  among 
all  her  friends  or  relatives.  Such  a  marriage, 
indeed,  would  perhaps  have  been  illegal  alto- 
gether in  most  if  not  all  Christian  lands,  but 
no  mention  is  made  in  this  play  about  religious 
opposition  to  this  Moor's  courtship.  Though 
probably  never  in  England,  this  African  prince 
mentions  a  certain  coin  there  that  he  may 
have  heard  described.  This  allusion  Shakes- 
peare may  perhaps  here  introduce  as  a 
delicate  compliment  to  his  sovereign  Queen 
Elizabeth,  though  made  by  a  Moorish  prince. 
Before  opening  the  gold  casket  he  exclaims  : 

"They  have  in  England 
A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel, 
Stamped  in  gold  ;  but  that's  insculp'd  upon ; 
But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 
Lies  all  within.     Deliver  me  the  key  ; 
Here  do  I  choose,  and  I  thrive  as  I  may. 
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PORTIA.     There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form 

lie  there 
Then  I  am  yours. 

[He  unlocks  the  golden  casket.] 
THE  PRINCE.  What  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll  ?     I'll  read  the  writing. 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told ; 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold 
But  my  outside  to  behold. 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscroll'd  : 
Fare  you  well,  your  suit  is  cold. 

Cold  indeed,  and  labour  lost, 
Then  farewell  heat  and  welcome  frost, 
Portia,  adieu  1     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave  :   thus  losers  part." 

He  departs,  while  Portia,  evidently  glad  he 
is  gone,  and  who,  unlike  Desdemona,  cannot 
endure  her  suitor's  dark  complexion,  scorn- 
fully exclaims  to  her  attendants  : 

"A  gentle  riddance.     Draw  the  curtains,  go — 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so." 
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In  the  next  scene  Solanio  and  Salarino  are 
discussing  Jessica's  elopement,  eagerly  describ- 
ing without  any  sympathy  the  bereaved  old 
Jew's  passionate  lamentations  at  the  loss  of 
his  daughter,  his  money,  and  his  jewels. 
Salarino  has  heard  that  a  ship  he  fears  is 
Antonio's  "richly  fraught,"  has  met  with  some 
misfortune,  saying  of  his  friend  Antonio : 

"A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth, 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part ; 
Bassanio  told  him  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  ;  he  answer'd — Do  not  so 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time,' 
And  for  the  Jew's  bond  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love : 
Be  merry  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there : 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand;  and  so  they  parted." 
SOLANIO.    I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 

Both     these     Venetians     agree      about     the 
devoted    mutual     friendship    of     Bassanio    and 
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Antonio  and  now  depart,  each  wishing  to  cheer 
the  latter. 

The  next  scene  is  again  in  Portia's  house, 
where  with  her  confidential  attendant,  Nerissa, 
she  receives  a  visit  from  another  suitor,  the 
Spanish  prince  of  Aragon.  Portia  speaks  to 
him  much  as  she  did  to  the  Moorish  prince, 
only  more  briefly,  shewing  him  the  caskets 
and  saying  : 

"If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contained, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemnis'd ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately." 

Aragon  repeats  his  injunctions,  which  are  like 
those  presented  previously  to  the  Moorish 
prince,  as  if  learning  his  lesson,  when  Portia 
observes : 

"To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self." 

The  Spanish  prince,  opening  the  three 
caskets  in  succession,  finds  he  has  no  chance 
of  marrying  Portia,  and,  while  departing,  ex- 
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claims  with  more  irritation  than  the  Moor 
had  previously  shown : 

"Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear, 
By  the  time  I  linger  here : 
With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  two. 
Sweet  adieu  !     I'll  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth."  x 

He  leaves,  when  Portia  exclaims  in  her  usual 
scornful  manner  to  Nerissa,  who  always  agrees 
with  ,her  mistress  : 

"Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
O  these  deliberate  fools  !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose." 

Nerissa  replies  : 

"The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny." 

A  messenger  entering,  exclaims  : 

i  « Wroth,  in  the  sense  of  calamity  or  misfortune, 
is  not  unfrequent  in  early  English  books." — Staunton's 
notes. 
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"  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord  : 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regrets  ; 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath, 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love  : " 

then,  indulging  in  a  pleasing  natural  comparison, 
he  adds : 

"A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord." 

Portia,    likely    guessing    who    are    these     new 
visitors,  replies  in  witty  sarcasm  : 

"  No  more,  I  pray  thee ;  I  am  half  afeared 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spendst  such  high  day1  wit  in  praising  him. 
Come,  come,  Nerissa,  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly." 

Nerissa  guessing,  and  evidently  preferring  Bas- 
sanio    as   her   mistress'   suitor    before    the    dis- 

1  "  Holiday  and  lady  terms." — Staunton's  notes. 
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appointed     Spanish       and      Moorish      princes, 
exclaims  : 


"  Bassanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be." 

The  next  act  and  scene  begin  in  Venice, 
where  Solanio  and  Salarino  are  talking  about 
their  friend  Antonio.  These  two  men  are 
usually  together,  and  little  if  any  difference 
appears  between  them ;  being  equally  friendly 
to  Antonio  and  Bassanio,  and  alike  distrusting 
Shylock.  This  distrust  seems  to  arise  nearly 
as  much  from  his  being  a  Jew  as  from  his 
personal  character.  Salarino  tells  the  other 
that  one  of  Antonio's  ships  richly  laden  has 
been  wrecked.  While  they  are  praising  and 
pitying  Antonio,  Shylock  appears,  who,  well 
knowing  their  dislike  to  him  and  grieving 
over  his  own  losses,  reproaches  them  in  im- 
potent rage,  which  excites  their  bitter  ridicule 
all  the  more.  The  Jew  exclaims  in  helpless 
anger : 

"  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you 
of  my  daughter's  flight." 
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Both  Venetians  are  evidently  delighted  at  his 
distress,  regarding  him  as  little  better  than  a 
devil,  to  whom  they  often  compare  him,  and 
they  now  alike  try  to  provoke  him. 

"  SALARINO.  That's  certain  ;  I  for  my  part  knew 
the  tailor  that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

SOLANIO.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part  knew 
the  bird  was  fledged." 

Shylock,  utterly  amazed  at  what  has  hap- 
pened, for  apparently  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  his  artful  daughter's  deceit,  exclaims 
pathetically  enough,  but  to  very  unsympathis- 
ing  ears : 

"  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel. 
Solanio  insolently  exclaims  : 

"  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these 
years  ? " 

and  Salarino,  equally  insulting,  proceeds  : 

"  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory  !  .  .  .  but  tell  me, 
do  you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at 
sea  or  no  ?  " 

6 
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This  question  Shylock  does  not  exactly 
answer,  but  exclaims  in  vehement  wrath,  as 
if  suspecting  and  hoping  that  Antonio  may 
have  had  losses  of  which  he  is  not  quite 
sure  : 

"  There  I  have  another  bad  match,  a  bankrupt,  a 
prodigal  who  dare  scarce  shew  his  head  on  the 
Rialto  ;  a  beggar  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart.  Let  him  look  to  his  bond,  he  was 
wont  to  call  me  usurer — let  him  look  to  his  bond, 
he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy 
— let  him  look  to  his  bond." 

The  undisguised  hatred  with  which  these  words 
are  spoken  surprises  the  Venetian  hearers,  who 
now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  conceive  the 
likelihood  of  the  Jew  exacting  his  terrible 
bond.  Its  strange,  ferocious  nature,  so  different 
from  any  other  bargain  or  agreement  they  ever 
heard  of  before,  induces  Salarino  to  exclaim  in 
almost  incredulous  wonder : 

"Why  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit  thou  wilt  not  take 
his  flesh  ?  What's  that  good  for  ?  " 

To    this    question    the    despised,    insulted,    vin- 
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dictive   Jew   replies,    with    practical    and    ready 
bitterness  : 

"  To  bait  fish  withal  :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else, 
it  will  feed  my  revenge." 

He  then  recalls  and  likely  exaggerates  all 
the  abuse,  insults,  and  proofs  of  enmity  he  has 
endured  from  Antonio,  who,  if  Shylock's  words 
were  true,  had  slanderously  reviled  the  whole 
Jewish  race  with  himself. 

"He  hath  disgraced  me  and  hindered  me  half  a 
million  ;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my  gains, 
scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled 
my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies  ;  and  what's  his 
reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew." 

Here  Shylock  utters  a  grand,  eloquent  appeal, 
which,  though  now  spoken  to  only  two  pre- 
judiced, if  not  frivolous  Italians,  might  well 
have  been  preached  during  many  persecuting 
centuries  to  Christian  and  to  Mohammedan 
rulers  of  the  most  victimised  yet  morally 
heroic  of  human  races : 

"  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?  fed 
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with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons, 
subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer  that  a  Christian  is  ?  If  you  prick  us  do  we 
not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if  you 
poison  us  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us 
shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the 
rest  we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong 
a  Christian  what's  his  humility  ?  Revenge.  If  a 
Christian  wrong  a  Jew  what  should  his  sufferance 
be  by  Christian  example  ?  Why,  revenge." 

After  these  questions  and  answers,  which 
neither  of  his  Christian  hearers  can  contra- 
dict, the  lonely  Jew  recalls  his  private  wrongs. 
Hardened  by  their  recollection,  and  in  this 
moment  of  domestic  loss  rendered  almost 
desperate,  yet  thoroughly  determined  in  his 
vengeance,  he  thus  concludes  his  extraordinary 
national  and  personal  vindication  : 

"  The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will  execute ; 
and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruc- 
tion." 

Solanio  and  Salarino  make  him  no  reply,  but 
seeing  Tubal,  a  Jewish  acquaintance  of  Shy- 
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lock's,  approaching,  reveal  their  bigoted  hatred 
to  all  Jews  by  Solanio  exclaiming  to  the  other, 
who  doubtless  agrees  with  him  : 

"  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe ;  a  third  cannot 
be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew." 

The  two  Italians  depart  and  Tubal  appears. 
At  last  Shylock  finds  in  him  a  friend,  or  sym- 
pathiser to  some  extent,  and  eagerly  asks  if  he 
has  heard  or  seen  anything  of  Jessica.  Tubal 
has  apparently  been  employed  by  Shylock  to 
discover  or  inquire  about  her,  and  in  his  reply 
to  Shylock's  eager  questions  says  he  could  not 
find,  though  he  has  heard  about  her.  Shylock, 
almost  distracted  by  all  his  losses,  at  length 
breaks  out  into  natural  lamentations.  When 
grieving  over  his  lost  jewels  and  his  runaway 
daughter,  he  exclaims  in  confused  vehemence : 

"  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond  gone, 
cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort !  The 
curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now." 

This  idea,  so  utterly  opposed  to  what  any  sin- 
cere Jew  would  have  expressed  or  believed, 
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perhaps  shocks  Tubal,  for  the  grieving  Shy- 
lock  immediately  adds,  as  if  in  personal 
apology : 

"  I  never  felt  it  till  now." 

Then,  recalling  all  at  once  his  losses  of  property 
and  the  dishonesty  of  his  fugitive  daughter,  the 
despoiled  old  man  again  breaks  out  into  a 
storm  of  abuse  and  rage,  which,  though  re- 
volting to  hear,  is  natural  enough  for  one  ot 
his  vindictive  temper  at  such  a  distracting 
moment.  As  if  confounding  his  various  losses 
together,  he  frantically  wishes  his  daughter 
"dead  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear,"  and 
exclaims  : 

"  No  news  of  them  ?  Why  so  and  I  know  not 
what's  spent  in  the  search.  Why,  thou  loss  upon 
loss !  the  thief  gone  with  so  much  and  so  much  to 
find  the  thief  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge,  nor 
no  ill-luck  stirring  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders ; 
no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing,  no  tears  but  o'  my 
shedding." 

Tubal  here  observes,  evidently  wishing  to  con- 
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sole,  and  succeeds  certainly  for  the  time  in 
doing  so : 

"  Yes,  other  men  have  ill-luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I 
heard  in  Genoa, —  " 

At  the  mention  of  his  enemy's  name  the  Jew 
eagerly  asks  : 

"  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 
TUBAL.    — hath  an  argosy  cast  away  coming  from 
Tripolis." 

At  this  news  Shylock,  as  if  suddenly  revived, 
and  with  restored  energy,  asks  if  it  be  true,  and 
hearing  that  it  comes  from  good  authority, 
exclaims  in  real  gratitude : 

"I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal.  Good  news,  good 
news,  ha  !  ha  !  Where  ?  in  Genoa  ?  " 

Tubal,  who  has  painful  as  well  as  pleasing 
information  for  Shylock,  cautiously  continues 
to  administer  his  mixed  intelligence  in  alter- 
nate doses,  "  the  rough  with  the  smooth,"  "  the 
sweet  with  the  bitter."  He  therefore  skilfully 
continues  : 
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"Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one 
night,  fourscore  ducats  ! " 

Shylock,  both  astonished  and  grieved,  exclaims 
passionately : 

"Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me.  I  shall  never  see 
my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting ! 
fourscore  ducats ! " 

Tubal  now  thinks  it  right  to  offer  a  little  com- 
fort, and  proceeds  in  the  same  deliberate  style 
which  he  preserves  throughout  all  this  extra- 
ordinary conversation  : 

"There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my 
company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 
but  break." 

Shylock  replies  at  once,  relieved  and  ex- 
ultant : 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  I'll  plague  him  ;  I'll  torture 
him  ;  I  am  glad  of  it ! " 

Tubal  here  thinks  it  time  to  tell  his  worst  news, 
which  he  probably  knows  will  grieve  his  hearer 
especially,  and  continues  : 
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"One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring  that  he  had 
from  your  daughter  for  a  monkey." 

This  news  shocks  and  distresses  Shylock 
perhaps  more  deeply  than  any  he  has  yet 
heard.  It  even  forces  this  hard-hearted,  im- 
placable old  man  to  not  only  revert  for  the 
first  time  to  his  younger  days,  but  to  reveal 
the  only  touch  of  affectionate  feeling  that  he 
shows  throughout  the  whole  play  as  he  exclaims 
in  mingled  grief  and  anger : 

"  Out  upon  her  !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal,  it 
was  my  turquoise  ; J  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was 
a  bachelor ;  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a 
wilderness  of  monkeys." 

Tubal  here  thinks  it  well  to  renew  his  former 
consolation,  which,  as  before,  produces  immediate 

1  "  The  turquoise  was  esteemed  precious  of  old, 
not  alone  from  its  rarity  and  beauty,  but  on  account 
of  the  imaginary  properties  attributed  to  it.  Among 
other  virtues  it  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  to 
quell  enmity  and  to  reconcile  man  and  wife,  and  to 
possess  the  inestimable  quality  of  forewarning  its 
wearer  if  any  evil  approached  him." — Staunton's 
notes. 
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and  most  cheering  effect  on  the  grieved  listener, 
by  adding  : 

"  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone." 

Shylock,  as  if  suddenly  enjoying  a  delicious 
restorative  after  mental  or  bodily  affliction, 
exclaims  with  almost  rapturous  delight  and 
relief: 

"  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal,  fee 
me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before." 

He  then  reveals  his  cruel  intention,  referring 
to  his  bargain  with  Antonio  for  practical  reasons 
and  with  brighter  hopes  of  his  commercial 
future  : 

"  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  he  forfeit,  for  were 
he  out  of  Venice  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue  ;  go,  good 
Tubal,  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal." 

The  latter  makes  no  reply,  but  likely  hurries 
off  to  follow  Shylock's  directions,  and  the  next 
scene  is  at  Portia's  house,  at  Belmont,  where  are 
assembled  the  four  lovers,  Portia  and  Bassanio, 
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also  Nerissa  and  Gratiano,  with  attendants. 
Gratiano  is  always  lively,  often  vehement,  but  a 
devoted  friend  to  both  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 
The  caskets  are  again  set  out  while  Portia  and 
Bassanio  reveal  their  mutual  love,  the  former 
exclaiming : 

"  I  pray  you,  tarry  :  pause  a  day  or  two 
Before  you  hazard  ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company  ;   therefore  forbear  awhile. 
There's  something  tells  me  (but  it  is  not  love) 
I  would  not  lose  you.  .  .  . 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  I  am  then  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be  :  so  may  you  miss  me  ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.  .  .  . 
I  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  peize  J  the  time, 
...  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election." 

Bassanio,  impatient  and  longing  to  ascertain 
his  fate,  replies  : 

1  "  To  peize  the  time  means  to  put  a  clog  or  weight 
on  the  time,  that  it  may  not  run  so  fast." — Staunton's 
notes. 
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"  Let  me  choose  ; 
For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack." 

Portia,  catching  up  his  words  and  applying  a 
political  meaning  to  them,  asks : 

"  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  !   then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 
BASSANIO.    None   but  that  ugly  treason  of  mis- 
trust 

Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love  : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love." 

Portia,  still  suspicious  of  him,  or  rather,  pre- 
tending to  be  so,  replies : 

"Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 
BASSANIO.    Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the 

truth. 

PORTIA.    Well  then,  confess  and  live. 
BASSANIO.  Confess  and  love 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession  : 
O  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance  ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 
PORTIA.    Away,  then ;    I    am   lock'd  in  one  of 
them  : 
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If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 

Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 

Let  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice. 


Bassanio  examines  the  caskets,  the  gold,  the 
silver,  and  the  lead  in  turn,  the  last  containing 
Portia's  likeness,  finally  exclaiming,  while  mak- 
ing a  singular  reference  to  a  vague  classic 
tradition  : 

"Thou  gaudy  gold 
Hard  food  for  Midas,1  I  will  none  of  thee." 

Then  to  the  silver  casket  he  says  con- 
temptuously : 

"  Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween   man  and  man.      But  thou,   thou   meagre 
lead, 


1  "  A  king  of  Phrygia.  He  found  a  large  treasure,  to 
which  he  owed  his  opulence.  He  had  the  imprudence 
and  the  avarice  to  demand  of  the  god  that  what  he 
touched  might  be  turned  into  gold.  His  prayer  was 
granted,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  of  his  injudicious 
choice,  and  when  the  very  meats  which  he  attempted 
to  eat  became  gold  in  his  mouth,  he  begged  Bacchus 
to  take  away  a  present  which  must  prove  so  fatal  to 
the  receiver."— Lempriere's  "  Classical  Dictionary." 
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Which  rather  threat' nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence  ; 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  consequence." 

Portia,  overjoyed  at  his  choice,  exclaims  : 

"O  love,  be  moderate  ;  delay  thy  ecstasy  ; 
In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess. 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing  :   make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit." 

Bassanio,  opening  the  leaden  casket,  exclaims 
in  admiration : 

"  Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ? " 

while     Portia,    accepting     him     as    her     future 
husband,  exclaims : 

"  Myself  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted  ;   but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself :   and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord — I  give  them  with  this  ring, 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 
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BASSANIO.     Madam,  you  have   bereft  me  of  all 
words, 

.  .  .  But  when  this  ring 

Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence  ; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead." 

Nerissa  evidently  now  thinks  it  time  to  follow 
her  mistress's  example,  and  treat  her  lover,  the 
lively  Gratiano,  in  the  same  way,  or  as  much  as 
lies  in  her  power  to  do,  and  exclaims  : 

"  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy  ;   good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady. 
GRATIANO.    My  lord   Bassanio    and    my  gentle 

lady, 

I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish  ; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; * 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnise 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 
BASSANIO.    With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get 

a  wife. 

GRATIANO.    I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got 
me  one. 


1  "That  is,  none  away  from  me ;  rather,  none  beyond 
what  I  wish  you." — Staunton's  notes. 
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My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 

You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid  ; 

You  lov'd,  I  lov'd.  .  .  . 

I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here 

To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 

Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

PORTIA.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

NERISSA.     Madam,  it    is,   so   you  stand  pleased 

withal. 
BASSANIO.     And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good 

faith  ? 

GRATIANO.    Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 
BASSANIO.    Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour'd  in 
your  marriage." 

In  the  midst  of  this  answer  and  joyful  talk, 
Jessica,  Lorenzo,  and  Solanio  enter,  the  last 
giving  Bassanio  a  letter  from  their  friend 
Antonio.  Portia  perceives  Bassanio's  troubled 
expression  while  reading  it,  and  exclaims,  already 
full  of  sympathising  curiosity  : 

"  There    are   some   shrewd    contents    in    yon    same 

paper, 
That  steals  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek." 

Then,   apparently   offering    to    read    the  letter, 
asks  : 
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"With  leave,  Bassanio,  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

BASSANIO.  O  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasantest  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper  !  .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,   I    should  then   have    told 

you 

That  I  was  worse  than  nothing  ;   for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood.     But  is  it  true,  Solanio  ? 
Have   all  his   ventures    failed  ?      What,    not    one 

hit? 

From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ?  " 


Solanio  has  to  own  that  all  the  luckless 
Antonio's  ventures  have  utterly  failed,  adding 
that  the  Jew,  even  if  he  were  offered  the  money 
due,  would  not  take  it,  and  proceeds,  describing 
Shylock's  vindictiveness : 

7 
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"  Never  did  I  know 

A  creature  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man  : 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice ;  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port  have  all  persuaded  with  him  ; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond." 

Jessica  here  offers  evidence  about  her  father's 
revengeful  nature.  Though  her  words  may  be 
true  indeed,  they  yet  seem  strange  and  unnatural 
for  a  daughter  to  utter,  and  are  scarcely  needed, 
considering  she  is  now  amid  her  father's  enemies, 
who  well  know  Shylock's  character  and  dislike 
him  accordingly.  She  thus  confirms  and  in- 
creases their  bad  opinion  of  him  by  recalling  her 
experiences  : 

"When  I  was  with  him  I  have  heard  him  say 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him  ;   and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio." 
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Portia  here  asks  Bassanio  what  kind  of 
friend  Antonio  has  been  to  him,  and  also  the 
exact  sum  of  money  he  owes  to  the  Jew.  On 
hearing  the  highest  character  of  Antonio  from 
Bassanio,  and  also  that  the  sum  due  is  three 
thousand  ducats,  she  exclaims  with  enthusiastic 
warmth  : 

"  What,  no  more  ! 

Pay  him  six  thousand  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault." 

Then,  with  firm  determination,  quite  resolved 
what  to  do  at  this  startling  news,  she  thus 
directs  Bassanio : 

"  First  go  with  me  to  church  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend  ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over  ; 
When  it  is  paid  bring  your  true  friend  here  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself  meantime 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.  .  .  . 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend." 
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Bassanio  then  reads  the   following   disastrous 
news  from  the  unfortunate  Antonio : 


u  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried,  my 
creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond 
to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since  in  paying  it,  it  is 
impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between 
you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death. 
Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure,  if  your  love  do  not 
persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 

Portia,    eager  and  determined    to    assist    them, 
exclaims  : 

"  O  love,  despatch  all  business  and  be  gone," 
and  Bassanio  rejoins  : 

"  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste." 

They  part,  and  the  next  scene  shows 
Shylock  in  triumphant  mood,  followed  by  the 
unlucky  Antonio  and  Salarino,  the  former  now 
guarded  by  a  jailor.  The  Jew  says,  in  scornful 
sarcasm  : 

"Jailor,  look  to  him.    Tell  not  me  of  mercy — 
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This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  : 
Jailor,  look  to  him." 

Antonio,  now  helpless,  exclaims,  calling  the  Jew 
"  good,"  probably  for  the  first  time  : 

"  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock." 
But  the  latter  sternly  replies  : 

"  I'll  have  my  bond  ;  speak  not  against  my  bond  : 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond." 

Then,  in  bitter,  sneering  reproach  and  evident 
enjoyment  of  his  anticipated  revenge  for  past 
insults,  if  not  injuries  on  Antonio's  part,  he 
thus  addresses  the  unfortunate  prisoner : 

"Thou  call'st  me  dog  before  thou  had'st  a  cause, 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs  : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice.     I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty1  jailor,  that  thou  art  so  fond2 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request." 


1  "Naughty,    in  the  present  day  is  commonly  em- 
ployed   to  express  some  venial  or  childish  trespass. 
In   old  language   it  bore  a   stronger    meaning,  and 
was  used  indifferently  with  wicked,  bad,  base,  &c." — 
Staunton's  notes. 

2  "That  is,  foolish."— Ibid. 
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Antonio  makes  a  final  appeal  to   his   implac- 
able, yet  certainly  insulted  old  foe  : 

"  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak," 

and  the  Jew  replies  with  deliberate  and  cruel 
emphasis,  though,  perhaps,  in  reality  he  would 
scarcely  have  dared  in  Venice  to  speak  so 
contemptuously  of  Christians  : 

"  I'll  have  my  bond  ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak  : 

I'll  have   my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 

To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 

To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not ; 

I'll  have  no  speaking  :    I  will  have  my  bond." 

He  departs,  when  Salarino  observes  to  Antonio : 

"  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men," 

and  Antonio,  giving  up  hope  of  Shylock's 
relenting,  exclaims  : 

"  Let  him  alone, 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life,  his  reason  well  I  know : 
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I  oft  deliver'd  from  his  forfeitures 

Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 

Therefore  he  hates  me." 

Salarino  expresses  belief  that  the  duke  will 
never  consent  to  the  forfeiture  of  Antonio,  but 
the  latter  thinks  that  the  law  in  Venice  will 
in  his  instance  take  its  course,  adding  : 

"  If  it  be  denied 

'Twill  much  impede  the  justice  of  the  state ; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go, 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  jailor,  on.     Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not." 

In  the  next  scene  Portia,  at  Belmont,  commits 
the  care  of  her  house  to  Lorenzo  and  Jessica, 
while  she  and  Nerissa  propose  retiring  to  a 
monastery  till  Bassanio's  return  ;  and  she  adds 
to  Lorenzo  : 

"  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  I  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself." 
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Lorenzo  with  Jessica  departs,  and  Portia 
then  addresses  a  trusted  servant,  Balthasar, 
sending  him  with  a  letter  to  her  cousin,  a 
learned  lawyer,  Dr.  Bellario,  asking  him  to 
bring  whatever  "  notes  and  garments  "  he  may 
give  this  messenger  with  all  speed.  Balthasar 
departs  accordingly,  when  Portia,  full  of  her 
enterprising  scheme,  now  confides  it  to  Nerissa 
in  strict  secrecy,  saying  : 

"  I  have  work  in  hand 

That  you  yet  know  not  of :  we'll  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

NERISSA.    Shall  they  see  us  ? 

PORTIA.    They  shall,  Nerissa  ;  but  in  such  a  habit 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished 
With  that  we  lack." 

She  then  hopefully  reveals  her  plan  of  herself 
and  Nerissa  being  disguised  as  young  men, 
she  as  a  lawyer  and  her  maid  as  a  clerk.  In 
high  spirits,  full  of  wit,  and  inspired  by  remem- 
bering her  noble  object,  Portia,  eagerly  antici- 
pating the  part  she  means  to  play,  merrily 
addresses  Nerissa  : 
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"  I'll  hold  thee  any  wager 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  as  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  a  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice  ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died  ; 
I  could  not  do  withal ; *  then  I'll  repent, 
And  wish  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them  ; 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.'' 

Portia  continues,  evidently  enjoying  her  comic 
imitation  or  caricature  of  gay  youths,  among 
whom  she  had  apparently  had  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  experience : 

"  I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise.  .  .  . 

But  come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 


1  "  That  is,    <  I    could    not    help   it.' "— Staunton's 
notes. 
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When    I    am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate  ;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day." 

The  next  short  scene  introduces  Launcelot, 
Shylock's  former  servant,  and  Jessica.  When 
Launcelot  insinuates  that  she  can  hardly  be 
Shylock's  daughter,  Jessica  exclaims,  evidently 
having  complete  confidence  in  Launcelot's 
friendship : 

"  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath  made 
me  a  Christian." 

He  replies  in  comic  bluntness  : 

"  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were  Christians 
enow  before,  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live,  one 
by  another.  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise  the 
price  of  hogs :  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we 
shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for 
money." 

Lorenzo  now  entering,  and  Jessica  evidently 
quite  at  ease  with  both  and  happy  to  be  away 
from  her  father,  exclaims  merrily : 

"  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you  say ; 
here  he  comes." 
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Lorenzo,  who  apparently  agrees  with  Jessica 
in  thinking  him  a  harmless,  amusing  fellow, 
says  to  him  : 

"  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Launcelot,  if 
you  thus  get  my  wife  into  corners." 
JESSICA.     Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo," 

and  after  some  cheerful  talk  about  the  dinner 
which  Launcelot  is  preparing  for  them,  the 
latter  departs,  and  Lorenzo  asks  his  young  wife 
how  she  likes  Portia,  and  Jessica  enthusiastically 
replies  : 

"Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet 
The  lord  Bassanio  lives  an  upright  life ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth  ; 
•  t  •  •  • 

...  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow." 

Jessica  and  Lorenzo  are  now  thoroughly  de- 
lighted with  each  other,  for  when  he  says  : 

"  Even  such  a  husband 
Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife," 
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Jessica  replies  : 

"  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

LORENZO.     I  will  anon  ;  first,  let  us  go  to  dinner. 
JESSICA.     Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a 

stomach. 

LORENZO.     No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table- 
talk; 

Then,  howso'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 
JESSICA.  Well,  I'll  set  you  forth." 

They  go  to  dinner,  and  the  next  Act  and 
scene  are  the  most  important  and  interesting  in 
the  whole  play. 

The  Duke  of  Venice,  with  his  attendants, 
also  Antonio,  Bassanio,  Gratiano,  Solanio,  and 
Salarino,  are  in  a  court  of  justice  awaiting 
Shylock.  The  duke,  addressing  Antonio,  ex- 
presses sincere  pity  for  him,  calling  the  Jew 

"A  stony  adversary," 
and 

"an  inhuman  wretch. 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy." 
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This  is  evidently  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Jew  through  Venice,  while  Antonio,  abandon- 
doning  all  hope  of  escape,  declares  himself 
ready  to  suffer  all  that  the  law  can  inflict.  The 
Jew  is  then  summoned  into  court,  and  when 
he  appears  the  duke  vainly  adjures  him  to 
have  some  pity  for  his  unfortunate  debtor.  He 
ends  by  saying  that  even  those  he  calls 

"Stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars, 
Never  train'd  to  offices  of  tender  courtesy/' 

might  show  some  mercy  to  Antonio  were  he 
in  their  power.  This  prejudiced  language 
against  Mohammedans  may  have  been  usual 
in  Venice,  as  between  Turks  and  Venetians 
there  was  frequent  warfare.  Yet  the  subjected 
Jews  had  little,  if  any,  reason  to  dislike  Moham- 
medan more  than  Christian  rule.1  The  whole 

1  "  It  might  be  expected  that  from  Mohammedans 
the  Jews  would  receive  somewhat  better  treatment 
...  In  reality,  it  is  only  at  times  that  the  outcast 
people  has  received  kindness  at  their  hands,  fiery 
Mussulman  intolerance  bringing  more  often  to  pass 
a  persecution  scarcely  less  bitter  than  that  from 
Christian  hands."— Hosmer's  "  Story  of  the  Jews." 
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scattered  race  were  at  this  period,  and  have 
remained  up  to  the  present  day,  almost  without 
exception,  living  under  Christian  or  Moham- 
medan political  rule.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  have 
experienced,  till  of  late  years,  and  only  now  in 
some  countries,  little  of  those  "  offices  of  tender 
courtesy "  here  recommended  to  the  complain- 
ing Jew  by  his  Christian  ruler.  Shylock,  how- 
ever, quite  unmoved  by  the  duke's  gentle 
appeal,  which  he  likely  compares  in  his  secret 
mind  with  the  scornful  insults  of  Antonio  and 
other  Italians,  claims  his  bond,  firmly  relying 
on  the  Venetian  law,  which  he  believes  entirely 
in  his  favour,  despite  the  general  prejudice  and 
dislike  with  which  he  knows  his  race  to  be 
viewed.  He  ends  his  speech,  insisting  on  his 
supposed  legal  rights,  and  explaining  his  detes- 
tation of  Antonio  by  owning  to  : 

"A  lodged  hate  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 
A  losing  suit  against  him. 

Bassanio,    shocked    at    his    relentless    words, 
exclaims  : 
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"  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty." 

To  this  remark  Shylock,  well  knowing  Bassa- 
nio's  position  towards  both  himself  and  An- 
tonio, naturally  replies : 

"  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer.'' 

Bassanio,  apparently  unused  to  such  a  man 
as  Shylock,  asks  him  a  question,  to  which  the 
Jew  answers  by  another  question,  likely  to  rouse 
any  hearers  against  him,  but  he  is  evidently 
quite  indifferent  to  all  opinions : 

"  BASSANIO.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do 
not  love  ? 

SHYLOCK.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would 
not  kill  ? 

BASSANIO.    Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

SHYLOCK.  What  !  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent 
sting  thee  twice  ?  " 

Antonio,  resigned  to  the  fate  he  expects, 
interposes  in  words  likely,  indeed,  to  arouse 
more  sympathy  for  himself  and  yet  greater 
animosity  against  the  implacable  Jew.  An- 
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tonic's  laying  such  stress  on  Jewish  cruelty  at 
a  time  when  the  helpless,  unfortunate  race 
were  subjected  to  it  in  most  countries,  and 
certainly  had  no  power  to  inflict  it  anywhere, 
might  be  intended  to  recall  their  execution  of 
the  Christian  prophet,  and  the  Pagan  persecu- 
tion of  the  early  Christians,  sometimes  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Jews.  But  in  historical  course, 
for  centuries  before  the  events  of  this  play 
were  supposed  to  happen,  the  entire  Jewish 
race,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  were 
always  the  subjected  sufferers,  never  the  ruling 
tyrants.  Antonio,  however,  in  his  present  state 
of  mental  suffering  and  mortal  apprehension, 
can  hardly,  perhaps,  restrain  himself  from  show- 
ing the  full  prejudices  of  his  country  against 
all  Jews,  and  exclaims  before  the  Venetian 
Court  with  desperate  earnestness : 

"  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew  : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  .use  question  with  the  wolf 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb; 

You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
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As     seek     to     soften     that     (than     which     what's 

harder  ?) 

His  Jewish  heart. — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will." 

Bassanio,  apparently  still  hoping  that  more 
money  may  yet  influence  the  Jew's  mind,  here 
exclaims  : 

"  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six ; " 

but  Shylock,  his  whole  mind  bent  on  effecting 
the  death  of  Antonio,  whose  life,  as  he  had 
admitted  to^  Tubal,  had  so  injured  his  trade 
in  Venice,  with  cool  and  firm  minuteness 
replies  : 

"If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them — I  would  have  my  bond." 

The  duke,  rather  simply,  considering  his 
avowed  knowledge  of  Shylock,  asks  him  : 

"  How    shalt     thou     hope     for     mercy,     rendering 
none  ?  " 

8 
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The  Jew  steadily  retorts,  relying  on  his  sup- 
posed legal  right,  and  venturing  upon  allusions 
to  Venetian  manners,  customs,  and  ideas  as  if 
applicable  to  his  own  case  : 

"  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave 
Which,  like  your  asses  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts 
Because  you  bought  them.     Shall  I  say  to  you 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens  ?    Let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands  ?    You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours — so  do  I  answer  you. 
The  pound  of  flesh  which  I  demand  of  him 
Is  dearly  bought ;  'tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer,  shall  I  have  it?" 

The  duke  is  about  to  postpone  the  trial, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  learned  Bellario, 
whom  he  has  sent  for  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion before  him.  Bellario's  arrival,  however,  is 
now  announced,  when  Bassanio  thus  addresses 
Antonio,  evidently  contemplating  his  rescue  by 
force  : 
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"  Good  cheer,  Antonio  !     What,  man,  courage  yet  ! 
The  Jew  shall   have  my  flesh,   blood,   bones    and 

all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood." 

From  these  words  it  seems  clear  that  neither 
Bassanio  nor  his  many  friends,  probably  armed 
with  daggers,  like  most  Italians  at  that  time, 
would  have  suffered  Antonio  to  be  tortured  to 
death  by  the  comparatively  feeble  and  friendless 
old  man  standing  before  them.  It  is  surely 
evident  that  such  a  scene  as  this  could  never 
have  occurred  in  any  Christian  land,  when  the 
subjected  Jews  were  sometimes  indeed  exposed  to 
torture,  but  could  never  have  been  the  torturers. 
Yet  Shakespeare  apparently  means  his  readers 
to  expect  or  apprehend  the  deliberate  murder 
of  Antonio,  who,  in  sad,  hopeless  resignation, 
answers  his  friend  : 

"The  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground  ;  and  so  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph." 

Nerissa  now  appears,  habited  like  a  clerk,  and 
presents    a    letter     to    the    duke.       Meanwhile 
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Shylock  whets  his  knife,  and  when  Bassanio  asks 
why,  he  ferociously  replies,  eagerly  anticipating 
his  coming  revenge,  and  as  if  enjoying  the  fear 
and  horror  of  all  around  : 

"To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that   bankrupt  there." 

On  this  admission,  while  apparently  Shylock 
is  whetting  his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe, 
Gratiano,  the  most  impetuous  and  witty  of 
Antonio's  many  friends,  exclaims  in  mingled 
rage,  disgust  and  despair  : 

"  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  makest  thy  knife  keen  ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No ;  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keen- 
ness, 

Of    thy    sharp     envy.     Can    no    prayers    pierce 
thee  ?  " 

This  question  Shylock  answers  in  the  calm, 
sneering  style  which  he  uses  when  addressing 
the  younger  Venetians  around  him,  well  know- 
ing it  to  be  specially  provoking : 

"  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make." 
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Gratiano,  in  a  fury,  abuses  the  terrible  Jew  in 
wild  language,  comparing  him  to  savage  beasts. 
To  all  these  indignant  reproaches  Shylock  listens 
calmly,  replying  in  the  same  cool,  sarcastic 
spirit,  intended  to  enrage  all  his  hearers,  of 
whom  the  lonely  Jew  seems  not  the  least 
afraid.  Though  surrounded  by  abhorring, 
powerful  foes,  and  without  any  one  mentioned 
as  aiding  or  encouraging  him,  the  Jew,  even 
ridiculing  Gratiano's  loud  vehemence,  replies  : 

"Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud." 

Thus,  speaking  like  a  calm  well-wisher,  he  pro- 
ceeds, for  the  sake  of  enraging  Gratiano  all  the 
more  : 

"  Repair  thy  wit,  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin.     I  stand  here  for  law." 

The  letter  brought  by  Nerissa  from  Bellario 
is  now  read  aloud  in  open  court,  in  which  the 
disguised  Portia  is  highly  commended  by  him. 
Bellario's  letter,  after  stating  that  he  had  gone 
over  the  whole  case  between  Antonio  and 
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Shylock   with   the   young   lawyer,    concludes  in 
expressive  words  praising  him  highly  : 

"  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation  ;  for  I 
never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a  head." 

Portia,  disguised,  now  enters  the  court,  and, 
being  confronted  with  the  Jew,  inquires  his 
name,  and  then  asks  Antonio : 

"  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 
ANTONIO.    I  do. 
PORTIA.          Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful/' 

Shylock,  eagerly  catching  at  the  word,  asks 
anxiously : 

"On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?    Tell  me  that." 

This  earnest  question  Portia  answers  in  noble 
words,  which  are  certainly  among  the  most 
admired  and  generally  known  in  the  whole 
play,  and  may  well  be  pronounced  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Shakespeare's  unequalled 
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language.      Addressing    the    entire    court,    but 
the  Jew  especially,  Portia  replies : 


"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings, 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  : 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice." 

Portia  then  addresses  Shylock  in  words  ex- 
pressing the  belief  of  many  Christians,  yet 
which  might  hardly  find  general  acceptance 
among  either  Jews  or  Mohammedans. 

"Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
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And  that  same  prayer,  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoken  thus  much 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea  ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must    needs   give    sentence   'gainst    the    merchant 
there." 


These  pious,  grand  sentiments,  as  might  per- 
haps be  expected,  produce  no  effect  on  Shylock. 
While  they  are  uttered,  probably  the  Jew's 
remembrance  of  the  merciless  treatment  of  his 
own  unfortunate  race  in  most  Christian  lands 
utterly  destroys  their  force  or  value,  when 
coming  from  a  Christian  lawyer  and  spoken  in 
a  Christian  court.  He  replies,  accepting  all  re- 
sponsibility as  firmly  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
this  affecting  appeal  to  his  feelings  : 

"  My  deeds  upon  my  head  !     I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

PORTIA.     Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ?  " 

Bassanio  eagerly  offers  before  Portia  "to  pay 
it  ten  times  o'er "  to  free  Antonio,  adding  in 
entreaty  to  Portia  : 
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"  If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears   down   truth.     And,    I    beseech 

you, 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong  ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will." 


Portia,  who  evidently  has  her  whole  course 
decided  in  due  order,  as  if  to  cut  off 
all  hope  from  Antonio,  and  thus  try  the 
patience  or  test  the  feelings  of  him  and  his 
friends  to  the  utmost  replies,  with  assumed 
decision,  which  deceives  all  but  herself  and 
Nerissa : 

"  It  must  not  be,  there's  no  power   in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established, 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state,  it  cannot  be." 

Shylock  is  overjoyed  at  this  firm  pronounce- 
ment. He  is,  indeed,  surrounded  by  indignant 
foes,  irritated  by  constant  hostile  remarks  and 
looks,  and  apparently  has  no  Jewish  friends  in 
court  to  sympathise  with  him  in  any  way.  He 
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now  exclaims,  in  eager  exultation,  recalling  the 
Jewish  historical  model  of  justice  according  to 
the  Old  Testament : 


"A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  1  yea,  a  Daniel! 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honor  thee." 

Portia,    unheeding   the  compliment,  and   vainly 

trying   to  persuade  the  Jew    to   spare  Antonio, 

exclaims,  after  looking  over  the  bond,  which 
Shylock  shows  her  : 

"Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 
And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.     Be  merciful  : 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond." 

Shylock  promptly  answers,  utterly  unmoved : 
"When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenour," 

and  then  appeals  to  Portia,  in  words  of  mingled 
praise,  if  not  flattery  and  impatient  determin- 
ation : 
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"  It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath    been    most    sound ;     I    charge  you  by  the 

law, 

Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment,  by  my  soul   I  swear 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond." 

Antonio  eagerly  exclaims,  as  if  unable  to  en- 
dure longer  suspense  : 

"Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

PORTIA.  Why  then,  thus  it  is: 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 
SHYLOCK.    O  noble  judge  !    O   excellent  young 

man  ! 

PORTIA.     For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond." 

Shylock,  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
pretended  judge's  wisdom,  and  eager  to  praise 
him,  exclaims,  in  words  which  must  have 
delighted  as  well  as  amused  both  Portia  and 
Nerissa : 
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"  'Tis  very  true  :  O  wise  and  upright  judge  ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  ! 

PORTIA.     .  .  .  Are  there  balance   here  to   weigh 
The  flesh  ? 

SHYLOCK.     I  have  them  ready. 

PORTIA.     Have  by    some    surgeon,  Shylock,  on 

your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death." 

Shylock,  as  if  with  slightly  diminished  respect 
for  the  young  judge,  asks  : 

"  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

PORTIA.     It  is  not  so  expressed  ;    but  what    of 

that? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity." 

Shylock,  probably  looking  the  bond  carefully 
over,  exclaims  with  truth  : 

"  I  cannot  find  it ;   'tis  not  in  the  bond." 

The  apparently  doomed  victim,  then  considering 
himself  as  a  dying  man,  pathetically  addresses 
Bassanio  : 
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"  Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  ;   fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you. 

Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart." 


Bassanio,  grieved  and  excited  to  the  last 
degree,  replies,  in  words  of  which  his  dis- 
guised wife,  Portia,  likely  often  reminded  him 
in  the  near  future  : 

"Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself ; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life  ; 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you." 

Portia   observes  : 

"  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer." 

Gratiano,    in    similar     sad     excitement,    who 
throughout      the      play     wishes     to     resemble 
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Bassanio    in    feeling    and    sentiment,    adds    to 
the   same   effect : 


"  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  : 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew." 

Nerissa,  like  Portia  in  her  feelings  at  this 
moment,  exclaims  : 

"  Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house." 

Shylock,  hearing  their  language,  exclaims, 
doubtless  to  himself,  in  sincere,  remarkable 
words  : 

"These    be    the    Christian    husbands.      I     have    a 

daughter ; 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian!" 

The  Jew,  recalling  with  aversion  this 
"robber,"  the  "  notable  prisoner"  whom  his 
nation's  priesthood  had  urged  their  Roman 
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governor  to  spare  instead  of  Jesus,  apparently 
proves  that,  in  Shakespeare's  opinion,  Barabbas 
was  thought  by  comparatively  modern  Jews 
as  among  the  worst  samples  of  their  race. 
Shylock,  however,  soon  abandons  such  historic 
references,  and  longing  for  present  revenge, 
and  as  if  ashamed  of  letting  his  vindic- 
tive mind  wander  for  a  moment  from  it, 
exclaims  : 

"We  trifle  time  :    I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence." 
PORTIA.    A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh 

is  thine : 

The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 
SHYLOCK.    Most  rightful  judge  ! 
PORTIA.    And   you   must   cut  this  flesh  from  off 

his  breast : 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

SHYLOCK.     Most    learned    judge !    A    sentence ! 
come,  prepare  ! " 

Shylock  by  this  time  naturally  feels  sure 
of  his  revenge,  while  Antonio  has  evidently 
quite  given  himself  up  for  lost.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  so  cruel  and  deliberate 
a  murder  would  ever  have  been  permitted  by 
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Antonio's  many  friends  surrounding  him,  and 
likely  mostly  armed  with  stilettos,  while  an 
old  Jew  was  slowly  hacking  him  to  death. 
Yet  such  is  the  extraordinary  scene  which 
Shakespeare  so  minutely  describes,  and  which, 
for  stage  effect,  for  which  it  was  doubtless 
intended,  has  always  been,  and  continues  to 
this  day  to  be,  a  wonderful  success. 

Portia,  evidently  resolved  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings of  those  present  to  the  very  utmost, 
and  having  deliberately  done  so,  now  thinks 
it  time  to  effect  an  unexpected  change  in  the 
minds  of  all  her  excited  audience.  Addressing 
the  eager,  impatient  Jew,  she  calmly  exclaims  : 

"  Tarry  a  little  ;  there  is  something  else — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood." 

At  these  words,  as  represented  by  some 
actors,  Shylock  lets  the  scales  for  weighing  the 
flesh  drop  from  his  hands.1  This  is,  indeed,  the 

1  "  When  Portia  makes  her  '  point '  about  the  '  drop 
of  blood,'  he,  Shylock  (as  represented  by  Sir  Henry 
Irving),  drops  his  scales  with  a  start,  and  Gratiano 
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first  sign  of  his  coming  defeat,  the  first  and 
sudden  interruption  of  his  successful  progress 
in  his  vindictive  course,  and  certainly  gives 
intense,  unexpected  relief  to  all  attentive 
hearers  and  spectators,  while  Portia  calmly 
proceeds  : 

"The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh. 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice!" 

The  irrepressible  Gratiano,  overjoyed  at  this 
announcement,  cannot  conceal  his  relief  like  the 
silent  thankfulness  of  Antonio  and  his  other 
friends,  but  exclaims  in  ecstasy,  recalling  the 
Jew's  words : 

"  O  upright  judge  !      Mark,  Jew — O  learned  judge," 


taunting  him,  his  eyes  turn  with  a  dazed  look  from 
one  to  the  other,  he  says,  '  Is — that — the — law  ? ' " — 
Percy  Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  Sir  Henry  Irving," 
p.  107. 

9 
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while  Shylock,  as  if  suddenly  confounded,  can 
only  ask : 

"  Is  that  the  law  ? 

PORTIA.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest ! " 

Again  Gratiano  exclaims  in  increasing  delight, 
still  mocking  the  Jew : 

"  O  learned  judge  !     Mark,   Jew — a  learned  judge." 

Shylock,  whose  excited  mind  is  evidently  con- 
tending between  his  revenge  and  his  money, 
exclaims,  as  if  consoling  himself  with  as  much 
of  the  latter  as  he  can  get : 

"  I  take  this  offer,  then  : — pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go." 

Bassanio,    delighted     to     rescue     his     friend, 
eagerly   exclaims : 

"Here  is  the  money," 
but   Portia   interposes,    exclaiming : 
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"Soft! — The   Jew    shall    have    all    justice;    soft — no 

haste. 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty." 

Gratiano,  whose  eager  exultation  is  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  suppressed  joy  of  Antonio's 
other  friends,  repeats,  in  merry  mockery  of 
the  astounded  Jew : 

"O  Jew!   an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge!" 

Portia,  gravely  addressing  Shylock,  now 
calmly  sets  before  him  what  are  both  his 
legal  rights  and  legal  penalties  : 

"Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh, 
Shed  thou  no  blood ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  a  just  pound — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light  or  heavy  in  the  substance, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple — nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, — 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate."  * 


1  "  In  the  conduct  of  this  part  of  Antonio's  trial, 
we  have  a  curious  picture  of  Italian  manners  in  the 
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The  eager  Gratiano,  who  cannot  forget 
Shylock's  allusion  to  the  prophet  Daniel, 
again  repeats  his  words,  exclaiming  with 
insulting  exultation  : 

"A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip." 

This  phrase,  borrowed  from  wrestling 
matches,1  Shylock  had  previously  said  to  him- 
self, when  first  hoping  to  get  Antonio  into  his 
power.  At  present,  however,  the  baffled  Jew 
evidently  stands  confounded  at  the  sudden 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  trial,  for  Portia 
asks : 

sixteenth  century;  one  which  shows  that  the  most 
esteemed  forensic  talent  of  the  period  consisted  less 
in  sound  legal  knowledge  than  in  the  subtle  acumen 
which  could  discover  a  flaw  in  an  indictment,  or 
detect  an  unsuspected  omission  in  a  bond.  Portia 
here  brings  forth  at  last  the  most  fatal  charge 
against  Shylock,  that,  namely,  by  which  he  had 
already  forfeited  property  and  life  after  the  validity 
of  the  deed  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  cause 
actually  gained  by  insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of 
overlooked  impossibilities." — Staunton's  notes. 
1  Staunton's  notes. 
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"Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?    Take  thy  forfeiture." 

Shy  lock,  forced  to  yield  more  and  more,  yet 
trying  to  retain  as  much  as  he  can  of  what 
was  his  property,  now  exclaims : 

"Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

BASSANIO.     I  have  it  ready  for  thee ;   here  it  is." 

But  Portia  again  interposes,  saying  with  de- 
cisive authority  : 

"  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice  and  his  bond." 

Gratiano,  who  of  all  Antonio's  friends  is  the 
most  witty  and  impetuous,  mockingly  repeats 
again  Shylock's  praise  of  Portia : 

"  A  Daniel,  still  say  I  ;   a  second  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word." 

The    disappointed,    dismayed    Jew    naturally 
asks  : 
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"  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

PORTIA.    Thou   shalt  have  nothing  but  the  for- 
feiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew." 


Shylock,  hearing  this  for  the  first  time,  loses 
temper,  and  longing  to  leave  the  court, 
exclaims  : 

"  Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it ! 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question." 

He  is  evidently  about  to  leave ;  but  the  end 
is  not  yet,  the  worst  in  his  unfortunate 
case  is  to  come,  so  that  Portia  thus  addresses 
him  with  complete  authority,  knowing  he  must 
obey  : 

"  Tarry,  Jew, 
The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you." 

Portia  then  states  that  by  Venetian  law  "If  it 
be  proved  against  an  alien,"  that  he  sought 
the  life  of  any  citizen  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  endangered  person  "  shall  seize  one 
half  his  goods,  the  other  half  comes  to  the 
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privy  coffer  of  the  State,  and  the  offender's 
life  lies  in  the  mercy  "  of  the  Venetian 
ruler.  Portia  declares  that  Shylock  now  stands 
in  this  alien's  "  predicament " ;  yet  this  opinion 
might  perhaps  to  some  extent  have  been  dis- 
puted had  Shylock  retained  a  lawyer,  or  had 
any  learned  friend  to  plead  his  cause.  But 
the  Jew  has  evidently  neither,  being,  in  fact, 
completely  surrounded  by  his  foes.  Portia 
never  mentions  the  fact  that  Antonio  had 
willingly  agreed  to  leave  his  life  in  the 
Jew's  power,  and,  therefore,  if  the  agreement 
was  in  itself  illegal,  Antonio  was  as  guilty 
as  Shylock.  Despite  the  latter's  implacable 
cruelty,  Shylock  was  hardly  a  deceiver, 
having  openly  stated  from  the  first  on  what 
condition  he  was  ready  to  lend  Antonio  the 
money,  while  the  latter  had  voluntarily  put 
himself  in  his  creditor's  power  by  insultingly 
declaring,  when  accused  by  the  Jew  of  calling 
him  a  dog : 

"  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spet  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee,  too. 
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If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends  (for  when  did  friendship  take 

A  breed x  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 

Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 

Exact  the  penalty." — Act  I.,  scene  3. 


Yet  Portia  now  sentences  the  unpaid  creditor 
not  only  to  abandon  all  claim  to  what  he  had 
lent  Antonio,  but  to  give  him  up  half  his 
entire  fortune,  while  the  other  half  is  to  pass 
to  the  Venetian  State,  and  his  very  life  falls 
into  the  power  of  the  duke. 

At  hearing  this  sentence,  Gratiano  comically 
exclaims,  in  words  which  likely  delight  the 
Venetian  court  of  justice,  as  well  as  many 
subsequent  theatrical  audiences  : 


"  Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself : 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord ; 
Therefore,    thou   must    be    hang'd    at    the   state's 
charge." 


1  "  By  breed  is  apparently  meant  fruit  or  interest." 
— Staunton's  notes. 
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The  duke,  however,  exclaims : 

"  I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine." 

Here  Portia  informs  the  duke  : 
"  Ay,  for  the  state,  not  for  Antonio."  x 

The  hapless  Jew  can   only  exclaim  in  practical 
words  : 

"  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house,  you  take  my  life 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

In  reply  to  this  piteous  appeal  from  one 
who  had  certainly  shown  himself  devoid  of 
pity,  Portia  asks : 

1  "That  is,  the  State's  moiety  may  be  commuted 
for  a  fine,  but  not  Antonio's." — Staunton's  notes. 
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"  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ?  " 

Thus  the  tables  are  now  completely  turned, 
and  the  unpaid  Jew,  whose  three  thousand 
ducats  have  apparently  become  Antonio's 
property,  now  finds  his  life,  as  well  as  his 
money,  left  in  his  former  debtor's  power. 

Gratiano,    as    if   replying    for    Antonio,    ex- 
claims in  indignant,   yet  witty  mockery  : 

"A  halter  gratis;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake," 

while  Antonio,  now  transformed  practically  into 
Shylock's  absolute  master,  answers,  freely  dis- 
posing of  his  defeated  creditor's  property  : 

"  So  please  my  lord  the  duke  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,1  to  render  it 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter." 


1  "That  is,  in  trust  for  Shylock  during  his  life 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  at  his  death  to 
Lorenzo." — Staunton's  notes. 
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Antonio  then  insists  on  the  strangest  con- 
dition of  all,  one,  indeed,  which  neither  Portia 
or  the  duke  could  have  had  the  right  to 
nominally  enforce  : 

"Two  things  provided  more— that,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter." 

The  duke  at  once  accedes  to  all  Antonio's 
conditions,  exclaiming  with  more  apparent 
eagerness  than  calm  judgment,  and  as  if  com- 
pletely despotic  : 

"  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here." 

It  may  surely  be  regretted  that  Shakespeare 
ever  introduced  such  an  immoral  and  revolting 
mockery  as  to  force  the  Jew  on  pain  of  death 
to  pretend  to  become  a  Christian,  when  prob- 
ably in  all  his  long  life  he  had  never  felt  such 
detestation  to  the  Christian  name.  Such  an 
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impious  exercise  of  power  on  the  duke's  part 
is  apparently  quite  the  poet's  invention,  for 
even  in  more  remote  times  it  seems  that  Jews 
in  Italy  were  less  oppressed  than  in  other 
Christian  lands.1 

Shylock,  now  quite  helpless,  professes  him- 
self "  content "  to  save  his  threatened  life,  and 
Portia  tells  the  clerk  to  "  draw  a  deed  of 

1  "  In  Italy  the  hardships  which  the  Jews 
were  forced  to  suffer  were  somewhat  less  terrible 
than  elsewhere.  ...  In  the  commercial  states  no 
prejudice,  of  course,  was  felt  towards  the  Israelites, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  traders  and  money- 
lenders."— Hosmer's  "  Story  of  the  Jews,"  p.  193. 

"When  the  Italian  Republics  rose  to  power,  they 
soon  became  the  centres  to  which  the  Jews  flocked, 
and  under  the  merchant  governments  of  Leghorn, 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  a  degree  of  toleration  was 
accorded  that  was  indeed  far  from  perfect,  but  was 
at  least  immeasurably  greater  than  elsewhere.  The 
Jews  were  protected  from  injury,  and  permitted  to 
practise  medicines  and  money-lending  unmolested, 
and  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  law,  looked  upon 
them  with  tolerance.  The  magnificent  synagogue  at 
Leghorn  (probably  the  finest  in  existence)  was 
erected  by  the  Spanish  Jews  who  took  refuge  in 
that  city." — Lecky's  "  Rationalism,"  vol.  ii. 
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gift."  But  the  Jew,  despite  his  professed 
"  content,"  soon  "  betrays  the  inward  wound" 
by  exclaiming,  in  pitiful  entreaty  : 

"  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence  : 
I  am  not  well  :  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it." 

The  duke  sharply  replies : 

"Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it." 

Gratiano,  always  alert  and  witty,  now  offers 
the  last  of  his  many  insults  to  the  luck- 
less Jew,  in  words  which  doubtless  highly 
amused  the  Venetian  court  and  many  subse- 
quent theatrical  audiences.  He  comically  ad- 
dresses the  baffled,  departing  Jew,  alluding  to 
the  mock  conversion  ceremony  that  awaits  him  : 

"  In  christening  shalt  thou  have  two  godfathers. 
Had   I   been   judge,   thou   shouldst  have  had   ten 

more,1 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font." 


1  "  Meaning    a    jury   of    twelve  men   to   condemn 
him." — Staunton's  notes. 
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Shylock  now  departs  without  a  word,  and 
the  duke,  having  vainly  invited  Portia  to 
dinner,  the  court  breaks  up.  Antonio  and 
Bassanio  never  recognise  the  disguised 
Portia,  but  thank  and  compliment  her.  She 
asks  for  Bassanio's  glove,  and  also  for  a  ring, 
her  former  present  to  him,  while  Bassanio, 
after  refusing,  says  : 

"  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it." 

Portia  replies,  well  remembering  her  con- 
ditions : 

"  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts, 
And  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  womai; 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you." 

She  and  Nerissa  depart,  both  quite  unrecog- 
nised by  their  husbands,  when  Antonio  pre- 
vails on  Bassanio  to  give  Portia  the  ring,  and 
Bassanio  then  tells  Gratiano  to  hasten  after 
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the  disguised  young  lawyer,  and  "give  him 
the  ring."  Gratiano  departs  to  do  so,  while 
Antonio  and  Bassanio  are  preparing  to  set  off 
to  Portia's  house  at  Belmont. 

In  the  next  scene  Portia  says  to  Nerissa : 


"  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it ;   we'll  away  to-night 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home ; 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo." 


Gratiano    now   appears,    bringing    Bassanio's 
ring  to  Portia,  saying : 


"  My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice  l 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner." 


Portia  accepts  the  ring,  but  declines  the 
dinner,  telling  Gratiano  to  show  Nerissa,  whom 
she  calls  her  " youth,"  the  way  to  Shylock's 
house.  Nerissa,  now  wishing  to  follow  Portia's 
example,  tells  her  mistress  she  will  get  her 

1  "  After  more  consideration." — Staunton's  notes. 
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husband's     ring     also,     when     Portia     answers 
merrily  : 

"Thou    may'st,    I    warrant.      We    shall    have    old 

swearing 

That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away !     make   haste,  thou   know'st   where    I    will 

tarry. 

NERISSA.    Come,  good    sir,  will  you   show  me 
to  this  house  !  " 

Thus  ends  the  eventful  fourth  act,  the  most 
famous  and  important  in  the  whole  play.  The 
conduct  and  the  treatment  of  Shylock  have 
formed  the  subject  of  comment  for  centuries 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  He  has  some- 
times been  most  wrongly  and  unjustly  repre- 
sented as  a  sample  of  an  oppressed  Jew, 
"  hated  of  all  and  hating  " ;  yet,  if  his  character 
and  conduct  are  carefully  examined,  he  will 
surely  appear  much  more  of  a  greedy,  avaricious 
money-lender,  who  might  nominally  belong  to 
any  faith,  without  either  national  feelings  or 
prejudices.  Thus,  when  he  openly  owns  to 
Tubal,  his  fellow-Jew,  that  the  curse  never  fell 
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upon  their  nation  till  his  own  troubles  came, 
as  he  never  felt  it  before,  such  an  admission 
shows  his  practical  indifference  to  the  glory  or 
to  the  misfortunes  of  his  grand  race,  and 
apparently  indicates  how  completely  he  is  per- 
sonally involved  in  or  engrossed  by  the  temporary 
interests  of  his  worldly  profession.  It  surely 
cannot  be  denied  by  lovers  of  historic  truth 
that  the  oppressed  Jews  have  through  many 
centuries  nobly  resisted  the  worldly  temptations 
as  successfully  as  they  did  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions of  their  Christian  and  Mohammedan  rulers. 
Their  history  under  the  rule  of  both  these  re- 
ligious denominations,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
ruled  their  entire  race  for  centuries,  distinctly 
proves  that  the  Jews  have  practically  despised 
the  worldly  rewards,  involved  with  their  religious 
conversion  to  the  faith  of  their  rulers,  as  firmly 
as  they  have  withstood  legal  pains  and  penalties. 
To  describe  Shylock  at  first  as  caring  little  or 
nothing  for  his  nation's  sufferings  when  com- 
pared with  his  present  troubles,  and  then 
becoming  a  professed  Christian  to  save  his  life, 

is  to  utterly  misrepresent   the   Jewish  historical 

10 
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conduct  and  character.  Shylock  happens,  indeed, 
to  be  born  and  bred  a  Jew,  but  similar  implac- 
able, avaricious,  unfeeling  men  might  have  been 
often  found  in  other  denominations.  The  Jew 
has  certainly  been  grossly  insulted  and  scorned, 
partly  owing  to  his  religion ;  but  his  longing  to 
destroy  Antonio  arises  apparently,  not  from  re- 
ligious bigotry,  or  even  resentment,  but  because, 
as  he  states,  "Were  he  [Antonio]  out  of  Venice 
I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will,"  *  and 
similar  personal  insults  or  reproaches  in  any 
way  hindering  his  loved  money-making  would 
apparently  have  equally  irritated  him.  Though 
often  insulted  about  his  religion,  he,  by  agreeing 
to  abandon  it,  seems  hardly  more  a  sincere  Jew 
than  the  Fagin  of  Dickens.2 

It  is  Walter  Scott's  character  of  Isaac  of  York 
in  "  Ivanhoe"  which  may  be  said  to  describe,  as 
truly  as  fiction  can,  the  oppressed  European  Jew 
under  Christian  political  rule.  Isaac  finally  leaves 
England  for  Spain,  but  it  is  to  live  under  Moorish 
Mohammedans,  then  ruling  the  southern  part  of 
that  country,  and  who  treated  the  Jews  with 
*  Act  iii.,  scene  i.  2  "  Oliver  Twist." 
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more   humanity  than   was   shown    them  at  that 
period  by  Christian  rulers.1 

These  three  celebrated  Jews  of  English  fiction 
— Shylock,  Isaac  of  York,  and  Fagin — have  been 
described  by  their  great  creators  for  very  dif- 
ferent objects.  All  three  in  separate  ways  are 
exceedingly  life-like,  and  display  in  their  careful 
and  minute  delineation  the  different  styles, 
thoughts,  and  purposes  of  Shakespeare,  Walter 
Scott,  and  Charles  Dickens.  Shylock,  though 
described  as  always  in  Italy  surrounded  exclu- 
sively by  Italians,  might  belong  to  any  European 
Christian  country,  and  indicates,  by  the  way  he 
speaks  and  is  spoken  to,  the  extraordinary  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  during  his  period  in  many 
Christian  lands.  His  safe  accumulation  of  wealth 
under  Venetian  rule  is,  however,  rather  a  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  case  of  the  other  imaginary 

1  "  The  bloom  of  Moorish  civilisation  followed.  .  .  . 
An  art  came  to  flourish  which  could  create  the 
Alhambra  ...  a  night,  meantime,  almost  unbroken, 
enveloping  every  part  of  Christendom.  It  was  on 
the  whole  a  happy  time  for  the  Jews." — Hosmer's 
"  Story  of  the  Jews,"  p.  138. 
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Jew,  Isaac  of  York,  who,  in  the  novel,  hides  his 
treasure  underground,  representing  real  Jews  in 
English  history,  who  were  persecuted  and  even 
tortured  to  surrender  it  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I. 
and  John.  Yet  Isaac  is  a  mild,  forgiving  character, 
and  though  very  fond  of  money,  is  a  harmless 
contrast  indeed  to  Shylock,  the  fierce,  vindictive 
Jew  of  Venice.1  Fagin,  though  called  a  Jew,  is 

1  "When  Isaac  is  alone  with  his  daughter  Rebecca, 
he  thus  bewails  himself  and  his  nation,  after  being 
forced  to  Mend'  money  to  Prince  John,  which  he 
never  expects  to  regain  : 

"  '  Oh,  Jacob  !  Oh,  all  ye  twelve  fathers  of  our  tribe  ! 
Fifty  zecchins  wrenched  from  me  at  one  clutch  and 
by  the  talons  of  a  tyrant ! ' 

" '  But,  father/  said  Rebecca,  '  you  seemed  to  give 
the  gold  to  Prince  John  willingly.' 

" '  Willingly  !  The  blotch  of  Egypt  upon  him.  Ay, 
as  willingly  as  when  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  I  flung  over 
my  merchandise  to  lighten  the  ship  while  she  laboured 
in  the  tempest — robed  the  seething  billows  in  my 
choice  silks,  perfumed  their  briny  foam  with  myrrh 
and  aloes.  Oh,  daughter  !  disinherited  and  wandering 
as  we  are,  the  worst  evil  which  befals  our  race  is  that 
when  we  are  wronged  and  plundered  all  the  world 
laughs  around  :  as  well  do  I  hope  with  my  own  bodily 
eyes  to  see  the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  new 
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never  troubled  by  himself  or  others  about  his 
religious  faith,  nor  does  he  ever  allude  to  the 
subject.  He  is  completely  involved  with  low 
London  thieves,  and  even  refuses  to  see  the 
Jewish  priests  who  visit  him  in  prison,  but 
whom  Dickens  never  describes.  While  both 
Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott  apparently  mean 
Shylock  and  Isaac  of  York  to  some  extent  to 
represent  Jewish  character,  Dickens  had  no 
such  idea  in  introducing  Fagin.  His  London 
Jew  is  merely  a  low,  cunning  thief-trainer, 
who  never  mentions  either  his  religion  or 
nationality.1 

temple  as  to  see  a  Christian,  yea  the  very  best  of 
Christians,  repay  a  debt  to  a  Jew  unless  under  the 
awe  of  the  judge  and  jailor.'  " — "  Ivanhoe,"  chap.  x. 
Yet  the  admitted  historical  fact  of  the  judge  and 
jailor  enforcing  justice  in  opposition  to  popular 
prejudice  is  surely  creditable  to  Christian  legis- 
lation. 

1  Dickens,  as  if  to  gratify  Jewish  feelings,  introduces 
in  his  subsequent  novel,  "  Our  Mutual  Friend,"  a 
worthy,  poor  old  Jew,  named  Riah.  This  man  is 
shamefully  treated  by  his  rich  and  nominally  Christian 
employer,  Mr.  Fledgeby,  who  dismisses  him  from  his 
service  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Your  accounts  being 
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This  celebrated  play  contains  only  one  evil 
character — the  insulted  and  vindictive  Shylock. 
His  co-religionist,  Tubal,  whatever  are  his  feel- 
ings, never  expresses  them,  and  though  friendly 
with  Shylock,  is  not  mentioned  as  present  at  the 
terrible  trial  scene.  All  the  other  personages  are 
Italians,  chiefly  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
happy,  cheerful,  and  friendly  with  each  other. 
The  one  malignant  character  of  Shylock,  like 
that  of  lago  in  "  Othello/'  alone  endangers  some 
of  the  chief  people  in  the  play  ;  but  when  the  Jew 
is  effectually  baffled  and  defeated,  all  the  other 
persons  introduced  are  left  thoroughly  happy, 
peaceful,  and  contented. 

The  last  short  Act  (V.)  reverts  to  Belmont, 
Portia's  beautiful  home.  In  this  lovely  spot, 
and  in  the  delicious  Italian  climate,  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  are  enjoying  themselves,  while 
awaiting  the  return  of  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 
After  the  exciting  and  exhausting  scene  of  the 
trial  in  the  Venetian  court,  this  change  is  all 
the  more  refreshing  to  readers,  and  likely  was 

all  squared,  go  ;  you  are  an  unthankful  dog  of  a  Jew  ; 
get  out "  (chap.  ix.). 
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so  to  the  author.1  Lorenzo  and  his  young  wife, 
admiring  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  remind 
each  other  of  remarkable  scenes  in  ancient 
history,  which  they  fancy  might  have  occurred 
on  a  similar  lovely  night.  Whether  young 
Italians  at  this  period  would  have  expressed 
such  ideas  may  be  doubtful,  but  Shakespeare 
often  likes  to  make  even  comparatively  igno- 
rant people  familiar  with  classical  legends,  and 
delights  in  referring  to  them.  Lorenzo,  re- 
calling the  old  Trojan  war,  now  exclaims  : 

"In  such  a  night 

Troilus2  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  walls 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 


1  "  The  poet's  pen  has  nowhere  given  more  striking 
proof  of  its  powers  than   in  the  scene  of  the  garden 
at  Belmont.     We  find  ourselves  transported  into  the 
grounds  of  an  Italian  palazzo  of  the  very  first  class, 
and    we    soon    perceive    them    to    be   of  surpassing 
beauty." — Staunton's  notes. 

2  "  A  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  killed  by  Achilles 
during     the    Trojan     war."— Lempriere's    "  Classical 
Dictionary." 
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JESSICA.  In  such  a  night. 

Did  Thisbe  x  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

LORENZO.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  2  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

JESSICA.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  3  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old 


Lorenzo,    now     reverting    to    present    times, 
abandons   the   classics,   exclaiming  : 

"  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew 


1  "  A  beautiful  woman  of  Babylon,  who,  imagining 
her  lover,  Pyramus,  was  killed  by  a  lioness,  slew  her- 
self."— Lempriere's  "Classical  Dictionary.' 

2  "The  Queen  of  Carthage,  who,  according  to  the 
poet  Virgil,  was  in  love  with  the  Trojan  prince,  ^neas, 
and  died  of  grief  at  his  leaving  Carthage." — Ibid. 

3  "  A   celebrated   magician,  who,  at   her   husband, 
Jason's,  request,  removed  the  weakness  of  ^Eson  (his 
father)  by  drawing  the  blood  from  his  veins  and  filling 
them  again  with  juices  of  certain  herbs.     She  restored 
to  him  the  vigour  and  the  sprightliness  of  youth." — 
Ibid. 
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And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont." 


Jessica  sharply  retorts : 

"  In  such  a  night 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well, 
Stealing  her  soul   with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one." 

Lorenzo  in  the  same  spirit   answers: 

» 

"In  such  a  night 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her." 

The  speedy  return  of  Portia  is  now  an- 
nounced by  her  servant,  Stephano,  and  after 
by  Bassanio's  servant,  Launcelot.  These  wel- 
come messengers  depart,  being  told  to  bring 
some  music  into  the  open  air,  leaving  Lorenzo 
and  Jessica  enjoying  the  fine  night  in  the 
lovely  grounds  of  Belmont.  Lorenzo,  evidently 
a  musical,  sentimental  young  man,  with  rather 
a  philosophic  taste,  addresses  Jessica  in  beauti- 
ful, if  not  fanciful  language,  which  she  perhaps 
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hardly  understands,  as  she  makes  no  reply. 
He  exclaims,  in  evident  delight  with  the 
beauteous  scene  around  them  : 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it." 

Musicians    now    enter,    whom    Lorenzo    thus 
fancifully  addresses : 

"Come,  ho  !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn: 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear 
And  draw  her  home  with  music. 

JESSICA.     I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 
music. 

Lorenzo  replies  in  words  sometimes  quoted 
as  if  proving  Shakespeare's  own  love  of 
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music.  Yet  it  should  surely  be  remembered 
that  these  beautiful  words  he  attributes  to  an 
intellectual,  if  not  fanciful,  young  man  on  a 
lovely  night,  seated  by  his  young  wife,  and 
inclined  by  every  association  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  than  calm  or  reasoning  on  the 
subject.  Lorenzo  exclaims,  as  if  in  eager, 
delighted  excitement : 

"  Naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dead  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus, 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.'1 

Yet  history,  more  especially  in  France  and 
Italy,  has  often  proved  that  " treasons"  have 
been  greatly  roused  and  encouraged  by  this 
attractive  art,  while  some  worthy,  harmless 
people  are  quite  indifferent  to  it.  Many  ex- 
citable, turbulent,  even  cruel  men  have  been 
made  more  so  by  the  exciting  power  of  its 
peculiar  influence.  Thus,  the  grand  music  of 
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the  famed  "  Marseillaise"  hymn,  for  instance,  has 
often  inspired  the  most  desperate  revolutionists, 
and  even  murderous  conspirators  have  met 
their  death  singing  it  to  the  last.  Lorenzo, 
Shakespeare's  fanciful  and  sentimental  creation, 
cannot  be  thought  to  represent  the  great 
poet's  own  views  on  the  subject,  whose  un- 
equalled knowledge  of  mankind  generally  would 
have  hardly  led  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Portia  with  Nerissa  now  return  home  from 
their  successful  and  enterprising  visit  to  Venice. 
They  also  hear  the  music  to  which  Jessica  and 
Lorenzo  are  listening.  When  it  has  ceased, 
Lorenzo  recognises  Portia,  and  welcoming  her 
home,  informs  her  that  Bassanio  and  Gratiano 
are  not  yet  returned.  But  a  trumpet  now  sounds, 
when  they  return,  accompanied  by  Antonio, 
whom  Bassanio  introduces  to  his  wife,  never 
suspecting  that  she  is  the  pretended  lawyer 
who  had  so  baffled  the  Jew.  Portia  now  bids 
Antonio  welcome,  when  some  apparent  dispute 
arises  between  Gratiano  and  Nerissa  about 
her  ring,  which  he  owns  he  gave  "  to  the 
judge's  clerk."  Portia,  hearing  it,  asks : 
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"  A  quarrel,  ho,  already  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

GRATIANO.    About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring, 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  'Love  me,  and  leave  me  not.'"1 

Nerissa,   in  assumed  anger,    replies : 

"  What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value  ? 
You  swore  to  me  when  I  did  give  it  you, 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hour  of  death. 

Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk  1  no,  God's  my  judge, 
The    clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on's  face  that   had 
it." 

Gratiano   persists,    saying : 

"  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy,  2 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk, 
A  prating  boy,  that  begged  it  as  a  fee  : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him." 

Portia,    with    assumed    severity,    here    rebukes 
Gratiano  : 

1  "  And  give  me  not." — Staunton's  notes. 
»  "A  stunted  boy."— Ibid. 


- 
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"You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you, 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift." 


Then,  reverting  to  her  own  case,  she  proceeds  : 

"  I  gave  my  love  a  ring  and  made  him  swear, 
Never  to  part  with  it,  and  here  he  stands  ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.    Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 
And  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it." 

Bassanio  here  says  to  himself,  dreading  and 
wishing  to  avoid  future  reproaches  : 

"Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  off, 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it." 

Gratiano,  however,  as  if  to  partly  excuse  him- 
self, now  declares  that  Bassanio  also  gave  his 
ring  away  to  the  young  judge 

"That  begged  it,  and  indeed  deserved  it  too," 
adding,  in  his   own  defence : 
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"And  then  the  boy,  his  clerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

PORTIA.  What  ring  gave  you  my  lord  ? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me." 


Bassanio  is  now  forced  to  answer  : 

"  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  my  fault, 
I  would  deny  it :  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it,  it  is  gone." 

Portia,  in  pretended  anger,  says  : 

"  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth," 

and  then  she  and  Nerissa,  who  always  follows 
her  mistress's  example,  declare  they  will  have 
no  reconciliation  with  their  husbands  till  they 
see  the  missing  rings.  Bassanio  then  makes 
a  partly  comic  expostulation,  though  evidently 
longing  to  appease  his  wife  : 

"  Sweet  Portia, 
If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
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If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
You     would    abate    the    strength     of    your    dis- 
pleasure." 

Portia  answers,  imitating  his  style  of  speaking, 
while  pretending  not  to  believe  him  : 

"  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain  the  ring,1 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 

Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe  : 

I'll  die  for  it,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring." 

The  two  ladies  thus  continue  to  banter  or 
reproach  their  husbands,  until  Antonio,  alluding 
to  Bassanio,  interposes,  addressing  Portia  : 

"  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth  ; 
Which,  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Had  quite  miscarried  :    I  dare  be  bound  again, 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly." 


"  Hold  or  retain  the  ring." — Staunton's  notes. 
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Portia  now  thinks   it   time   to  gradually  reveal 
the  truth  : 

"Then  you  shall  be  his  surety.    Give  him  this, 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 
ANTONIO.     Here,  lord  Bassanio,  swear    to    keep 

this  ring. 
BASSANIO.    By   heaven!  it   is   the    same  I  gave 

the  doctor  ! 

PORTIA.    I  had  it  of  him  :  pardon  me,  Bassanio  ; 
•  •  •  •  • 

NERISSA.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano." 
Gratiano  thus  expresses  his  amazement : 

"Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough." 

Portia  now  explains  all,  being  nearly  as  much 
mistress  of  the  situation  as  when  at  the  trial, 
and  says : 

"  You  are  all  amaz'd  : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  : 
There  you  shall  find  that  Portia  was  the  doctor, 
Nerissa,  there,  her  clerk;  Lorenzo,  here, 

ii 
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Shall  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you 
And  e'en  but  now  returned ;  I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house.    Antonio,  you  are  welcome ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon, 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly/' 


This  news  so  astonishes  Antonio  that  he  can 
only  exclaim  : 

"  I  am  dumb,1' 

while  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  are  now  quite 
reconciled  with  their  wives.  Nerissa,  at  the 
bidding  of  Portia,  thus  addresses  Lorenzo  : 

"  There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of." 

Lorenzo  gratefully  replies,  in  a  more  practical 
spirit  than  his  previous  poetical  ideas  or  fancies 
had  indicated : 

"Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people." 
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With  the  delight  and  happiness  of  these  three 
married  couples  this  famous  play  ends. 

No  more  is  said  of  the  unhappy,  if  not  ill-used 
Shylock.  Alone  in  his  desolate  home,  detested 
and  insulted  by  Christians,  and  in  future,  of 
course,  despised  by  his  own  race,  the  baffled 
and  plundered  old  money-lender  can  have,  at 
least,  in  Venice,  little  if  any  further  interest  or 
pleasure  in  life.  His  best  course  would  likely 
be  to  leave  Italy  altogether,  and  in  some 
distant  land  protest  against  the  odious  tyranny 
of  his  enforced  conversion  and  again  declare 
himself  a  Jew  in  religion  as  well  as  in  race. 
Yet  even  this  course  might  be  impossible,  as 
his  Venetian  rulers  would  likely  prevent  his 
withdrawing  money  from  their  dominions. 
That  his  conduct  and  character  in  this  play  for 
a  long  time  were  injurious  to  Jewish  interests 
in  Christian  estimation  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  very  name  of  Shylock  has  always  been 
associated  with  extortion  and  revenge.  His 
name  has  long  been  in  some  Christian 
countries  a  byword  as  a  sample  of  an  avaricious, 
vindictive  race,  in  one  solitary  case,  able  and 
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willing  to  torment  a  Christian  victim,  thus 
reversing  the  general  rule  of  Jews  oppressed  by 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.  This  play, 
however,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  its  immortal  author.  Its 
success  in  London,  even  to  the  present  year, 
at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree's  management,  is,  perhaps,  the  latest 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  words  on  the 
enduring  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  master- 
pieces : 

"  Unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they  have 
passed  through  variations  of  taste  and  changes 
of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one 
generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission."  l 

1  Johnson's  Preface  to  "  Shakespeare." 
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r  I  "HIS  warlike  play  is  introduced  to  an 
-*•  English  audience  in  a  beautiful,  spirited 
address  by  the  chorus.  In  picturesque,  power- 
ful language,  theatre-goers  are  entreated  to 
indulge  their  imaginations  to  the  utmost,  and 
to  fancy  that  before  their  peaceful  assemblage 
scenes  of  actual  warfare  are  passing  between 
France  and  England.  These  words  were,  of 
course,  far  more  suited  to  the  times  when 
Shakespeare  wrote  than  to  the  present,  owing 
to  the  vast  improvements  in  theatrical  arrange- 
ments and  resources  since  his  period. 

"O  for  a  muse  of  fire  that  would  ascend, 
The  brightest  power  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels 

167 
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Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 

fire, 
Crouch  for  employment  ?  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of   France  ?  .  .  . 
O,  pardon  !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place,  a  million. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  uprearedand  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  in  the  receiving  earth  ; 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our 

kings, 

Carry  them  here  and  there  ;  jumping  o'er  times, 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass,  for  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me,  chorus,  to  this  history; 
Who  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play." 

The  first  scene  describes  a  political  conversa- 
tion between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  These  prelates,  with  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  though  delighted  and  thank- 
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ful  at  the  young  monarch's  change  from  being 
a  dissipated  youth  to  a  wise  ruler,  are  yet 
alarmed  at  a  proposal  now  made  by  Parliament 
to  seize  the  church  revenues,  and  convert  them 
to  the  use  of  the  crown.1  Hume  and  Shakes- 
peare alike  represent  these  prelates  as  trying 
to  incline  the  king's  mind  from  domestic  plunder, 
as  they  thought,  to  foreign  conquest.  Henry  V., 
the  most  popular  of  English  kings,  seems  to 
have  loved  his  subjects  as  much  as  they  liked 
him.2  He  was  by  nature  much  more  inclined 
to  make  war  on  foreigners  than  to  offend  any 
of  his  own  countrymen,  and  he  succeeds  in 
conciliating  many  adherents  and  descendants  of 
his  father's  enemies. 3  He  restores  to  Hotspur's 

1  Hume's  "History,"  chap.  xix. 

2  "  Loved,  he  certainly  was,  throughout  his  life,  as 
so   intrepid,   affable,    and    generous    a    temper    well 
deserved,    and    this     sentiment     was    heightened    to 
admiration  by  successes  still  more  rapid  and  dazzling 
than  those  of    Edward  III.     During  his  reign  there 
scarcely    appears    any    vestige    of   dissatisfaction    in 
Parliament." — Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  viii. 

3  "The  coronation   of   Henry  V.  is  the  only  one 
represented  in  the  structure  of  the  Abbey  itself.    The 
ceremony  is  sculptured  on  each  side  of  his  chantry, 
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son  the  Percy  fortune  and  honours,  and  treats 
his  young  rival,  Lord  March,  with  great  kind- 
ness, though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  com- 
pletely liberated  him.1  He  thus  gratifies  and 
reassures  his  English  subjects,  and  though 
one  of  the  most  warlike  of  his  race,  pacifies 
his  fellow-countrymen  among  themselves  by 
diverting  them  from  domestic  dissension  to 
foreign  conquest.  He  eagerly  desires  war  with 
France,  and  this  inclination  is  confirmed  by 
a  haughty  message  from  the  Dauphin,  eldest 
son  of  the  French  king,  evidently  a  prince 
more  hostile  to  England  than  his  father  was, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  monarch, 
both  in  body  and  mind.  This  French  prince 
refuses  Henry's  demand  to  restore  certain 
lands  in  France  formerly  conquered  by  Eng- 
land. He  even  insolently  sends  some  tennis 
balls  to  the  English  king,  as  if  to  remind  him 
that  peaceful  games  are  more  in  his  line  than 

and  assuredly,  if  ever  there  was  a  coronation  which 
carried  with  it  a  transforming  virtue,  it  was  his." — 
Dean  Stanley's  "Westminster  Abbey,"  chap.  ii. 
1  Hume's  "History/'  chap.  xix. 
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warfare ;  for  the  Dauphin  has  evidently  little 
idea  of  Henry's  really  brave  and  martial 
character,  probably  thinking  him  still  a  dissi- 
pated, idle  young  man,  revelling  in  London 
taverns.  Henry,  with  the  full  consent  of  his 
subjects,  now  contemplates  invading  France. 
Previous  to  the  second  act,  the  spirited  chorus 
thus  enlightens  all  readers  of  this  warlike  play : 

"Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
O  England  ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart — 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! " 

At  first  the  King's  object  seems  to  have  been 
the  recovery  of  some  lands  formerly  conquered 
by  his  ancestors  ;  but  the  quarrels  in  the 
French  royal  family  probably  aroused  ambitious 
hopes  of  conquering  the  whole  country. 

Act  II.  begins  in  Eastcheap,  London,  per- 
haps near  the  old  Boar's  Head  Tavern.  Here 
Bardolph,  Falstaff's  old  attendant,  meets  Cor- 
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poral  Nym,  a  kindred  spirit,  and  these  worthies 
talk  about  their  comrade  Pistol,  now  married 
to  Dame  Quickly,  his  former  favourite,  Dolly, 
having  vanished  altogether,  as  she  never  re- 
appears after  being  taken  to  prison  by  the 
beadles.  Pistol  and  his  elderly  bride  soon  join 
Nym  and  Bardolph,  and  they  talk  in  their 
usual  licentious  manner,  occasionally  quarrelling 
and  amusing  each  other,  partly  in  jest,  parily 
in  earnest.  Falstaff s  former  page-boy,  a  sharp- 
witted,  precocious  lad — showing,  indeed,  little 
sign  of  youthful  innocence  or  simplicity — also 
joins  the  party,  announcing  poor  old  Falstaffs 
dangerous  illness.  The  hostess  exclaims,  with 
probable  truth,  that  the  King  "  has  killed  his 
heart,"  and  goes  with  the  boy  to  see  him,  while 
the  others  continue  to  jest  and  quarrel  alternately 
for  a  short  time.  But  Mrs.  Pistol  soon  returns, 
and  takes  them  all  away  with  her  to  visit  their 
invalid  associate.  Both  Nym  and  Pistol  de- 
clare, like  the  hostess,  that  the  King's  conduct 
has  killed  FalstafFs  heart,  and  thereby  ruined 
his  health,  which  was  perhaps  the  case ;  for 
an  old,  drunken,  extravagant  profligate  like  Sir 
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John  would  surely  feel  disappointment,  humilia- 
tion, and  surprise  beyond  expression  at  the 
young  King's  sudden  change,  and  his  open  con- 
demnation of  him  and  his  practices.  These 
feelings  in  such  a  man  would  probably  drive 
him  to  seek  relief  and  forgetfulness  in  an  ex- 
cess of  drinking  far  surpassing  all  previous 
instances.  Moreover,  his  former  acquaintances 
— doubtless  including  many  creditors — would 
probably  besiege  him  with  claims  which  he 
might  naturally  have  hoped  to  satisfy  on  the 
very  occasion  which  had  so  unexpectedly  aban- 
doned him  to  hopeless  poverty.  No  one  in 
England  is  practically  more  deceived,  or  rather, 
mistaken,  in  King  Henry  V.  than  his  shrewd, 
witty  old  companion.  His  vanity  and  conse- 
quence, as  well  as  his  credit,  are  now  alike 
at  an  end.  Instead  of  his  last  hope  being 
gratified — of  a  summons  to  the  palace  to  amuse 
the  King  at  night,  though  denied  an  audi- 
ence in  the  daytime — he  was  sternly  sent  to 
prison,  for  no  reason  apparently,  save  that  he 
had  shared  in  the  young  prince's  dissipated 
revels,  whose  sudden  change  both  of  habit  and 
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principle  he  was  morally,  if  not  physically,  un- 
able to  follow,  or,  rather,  to  keep  pace  with. 
From  this  durance  he  seems  to  have  been  soon 
liberated,  but  only  according  to  this  play  to  survive 
a  short  time  the  combined  effects  of  imprison- 
ment, chagrin,  and  mortification  preying  upon 
a  constitution  probably  weakened  by  a  most 
intemperate  life. 

The  next  scene,  in  a  great  measure  founded 
upon  history,  is  at  Southampton,  whence  the 
King  is  preparing  to  embark  for  France  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  Just  before  leaving,  a 
dangerous  plot  against  him  is  discovered,  and 
the  chief  conspirators — the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
Lord  Scroop,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey — are  now 
with  the  King,  having  no  idea  that  their  plot 
is  detected ;  but  Henry  has  the  written  proofs 
of  it  in  his  possession.  He  summons  them, 
with  many  faithful  ministers,  together,  and  then 
shows  the  conspirators  the  evidence  of  their 
guilt.  They,  of  course,  can  neither  escape  nor 
in  any  way  defend  themselves,  and  are  there- 
fore executed,  in  accordance  with  the  severe 
laws  of  that  age  against  treasonable  intentions 
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as  well  as  acts.1  They  were  proved  to  have 
been  allied  with  the  French  in  their  plot,  and 
this  circumstance,  together  with  Henry's  great 
and  sudden  popularity,  prevented  their  obtain- 
ing any  sympathy.  The  object  was  to  place 
the  imprisoned  Lord  March  on  the  throne. 
He  was  a  youth  of  an  unambitious  nature,  and 
it  seems  uncertain  if  he  even  knew  of  this  plot  in 
his  behalf.2 

1  "  The  conspirators,  as  soon  as  detected,  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt  to  the  King,  and  Henry  proceeded 
without  delay  to  their  trial  and  condemnation.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  expected  of  the  best  kings  in 
those  ages  was  that  he  would  so  far  observe  the  essen- 
tials of  justice  as  not  to  make  an  innocent  person  a 
victim  to  his  severity." — Hume's  "History,"  chap.  xix. 

*  "  The  Earl  of  March  was  faithful  (to  the  King) 
but  he  was  childless,  and  his  claim  would  pass,  at  his 
death,  through  a  sister,  who  had  wedded  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  to  her  son  Richard,  destined  to  play  so 
great  a  part  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  It  was  to  secure 
his  boy's  claims  that  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  seized  on 
the  King's  departure  to  combine  with  Scroop  and 
Grey  to  proclaim  the  Earl  of  March  king.  The  plot, 
however,  was  discovered,  and  the  plotters  beheaded 
before  the  King  sailed."— Green's  "  History  of  the 
English  People,"  book  iv. 
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The  King,  after  sentencing  the  conspirators, 
embarks  for  France,  and  does  not  again  appear 
in  England  during  the  play;  but  the  following 
scene  reverts  to  London,  in  Pistol's  house,  at 
Eastcheap,  where  the  former  hostess  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern  seems  to  be  living  with 
her  husband.  This  strange  couple,  with  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  the  boy,  now  mention  Fal- 
staffs  death,  which  has  just  occurred.  Mrs. 
Pistol  (late  Quickly)  records  it,  and,  from  her 
account,  the  poor  old  knight  died  "  babbling 
about  green  fields,"  perhaps  recalling  his  child- 
hood ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  men- 
tioned the  King.  As  he  latterly  was  so  dis- 
avowed and  degraded,  without  any  chance  of 
regaining  influence,  his  former  reckless  asso- 
ciates— Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol — soon  cease 
talking  about  him,  and  prepare  to  follow  the 
King  to  France.  The  boy  also  accompanies 
them,  while  Mrs.  Pistol  remains  in  London, 
though  it  is  not  said  if  she  still  acts  as  land- 
lady of  the  Boar's  Head. 
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ACT  III 

Before  the  third  act,  Shakespeare,  through 
the  medium  of  the  chorus,  addresses  a  thea- 
trical audience,  entreating  their  attention,  while 
describing  the  embarkation  of  the  warlike  King 
from  England  to  France.  At  this  period,  and 
during  many  previous  years,  these  two  king- 
doms were  often  engaged  in  war  or  rivalry 
with  each  other.  Shakespeare,  while  never 
writing  anything  to  irritate  or  in  any  way  to 
offend  the  French,  always  describes  English 
warfare  with  them  in  an  attractive,  spirited 
manner.  He  evidently  writes  to  commend  and 
praise  his  country's  military  glory,  without 
arousing  the  enmity  of  so  noble  a  foe  as  the 
French  nation.  When  explaining  the  rather 
sudden  change  of  scene  from  England  to  France, 
the  chorus  exclaims  : — 

"Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  Pier * 


1  Old  copy,  "  Dover." — Staunton's  notes. 

12 
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Embark  his  royalty;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With    silken    streamers    the    young     Phoebus    fan- 
ning : 

Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing ; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd  ;  behold  the  threaden  sails 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  winds, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge :  Oh,  do  but  think, 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,1  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing, 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 

.  .  .  Follow,  follow  ! 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage2  of  this  navy, 
And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still. 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Either    past,    or    not    arrived    to    pith    and    puis- 
sance ; 

For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These     cull'd     and      choice-drawn      cavaliers      to 

France  ? 

Work,    work    your    thoughts    and    therein    see    a 
siege ; 


1  "Shore  or  bank.    The  word  is  not  infrequent  with 
our  old  writers,  although  this  is  the  only  instance  of 
its  occurrence  in  Shakespeare." — Staunton's  notes. 

2  Steerage. — Ibid. 
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Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 

.  .  .  Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind." 

The  next  scene  is  in  France,  where  Henry 
addresses  his  soldiers  in  a  spirited  exhortation. 
King  Charles  the  Sixth,  with  his  son,  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  their  retainers  and  ministers,  are  assem- 
bled together,  preparing  for  defence  against  the 
English  attack.  The  Dauphin  seems  defiant, 
calling  King  Henry  a  "vain,  giddy,  shallow, 
humorous  youth,"  which  was  doubtless  the  repu- 
tation his  former  conduct  had  acquired,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  Constable 
of  France,  however,  and  some  other  leading 
Frenchmen  have  heard  more  about  Henry's 
real  abilities,  and  are  not  so  confident  of  suc- 
cess against  him.  Whilst  these  French  leaders 
are  debating,  Lord  Exeter  is  announced,  bear- 
ing written  proposals  from  Henry,  which  the 
French  king  finds  demand  his  self-deposition 
and  the  surrender  of  his  whole  kingdom  to 
the  English.  Charles  is  weak  and  irresolute, 
while  the  Dauphin  is  angry  and  defiant. 
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The  chorus  appears  at  end  of  the  third  act, 
describing  both  hostile  armies  in  France  awaiting 
the  terrible  conflict  which  soon  ensues  : 


"Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to    camp,  through    the  foul  womb  of 

night 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  x  sounds, 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  ; 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  2  face ; 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful   neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;    and  from  the  tents, 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name." 

A  battle  is  now  inevitable,  and  this  act  men- 
tions the  capture  of  Harfleur  by  the  English, 
led  by  the  King  in  person,  who  had  previously 

1  "  Gently,  softly  sounds." — Staunton's  notes. 

2  "That  is,  shadowed  face."— Ibid. 
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exhorted    his    soldiers,    both    by   example    and 
precept  rarely  united,  to  carry  all  before  them. 

"KiNG    HENRY.     Once    more    unto    the    breach, 

dear  friends,  once  more  : 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  : 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage  : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect. 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide  : 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height  !— On,  on,  you  noble  English  ! " 

.  .  .  And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding ; 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and,  upon  this  charge, 
Cry — God  for  Harry  !  England  !  and  Saint  George  ! 

-Act  III. 

After     his     spirited    address    to    the    troops, 
Henry   marches    on    with    them,    and    in  their 
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rear  follow  Shakespeare's  comic  characters, 
Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and  the  boy,  who  is 
really  the  most  intelligent  and  sober  of  the 
party.  These  rogues  are  evidently  more  in- 
clined to  plunder  the  dead  and  wounded  than 
to  fight ;  but  a  brave,  talkative  Welsh  captain, 
Fluellen,  one  of  the  few  interesting  characters 
in  this  play,  drives  them  on  after  the  other 
soldiers,  while  the  sharp-witted  lad,  originally 
"  given"  by  Prince  Henry  to  Falstaff,  re- 
mains behind,  moralising  and  ridiculing  his 
three  elder  companions,  who  are  as  distaste- 
ful to  him  as  the  London  thieves  were 
to  Oliver  Twist,  and  for  somewhat  similar 
reasons. 

"  BOY.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these 
three  swashers  .  .  .  indeed,  three  such  antics  do  not 
amount  to  a  man.  For  Bardolph — he  is  white-livered, 
and  red-faced  ;  by  the  means  whereof  'a  faces  it  out, 
but  fights  not.  For  Pistol — he  hath  a  killing  tongue 
and  a  quiet  sword ;  by  the  means  whereof  'a  breaks 
words,  and  keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym — he 
hath  heard  that  men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men ; 
and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a 
should  be  thought  a  coward  :  but  his  few  bad  words 


CC 
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are  matched  with  as  few  good  deeds  ;  for  'a  never 
broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own,  and  that  was 
against  a  post,  when  he  was  drunk.  They  will  steal 
anything,  and  call  it  purchase,  and  would  have  me  as 
familiar  with  men's  pockets  as  their  gloves  and  their 
handkerchers  :  which  makes  much  against  my  man- 
hood. ...  I  must  leave  them,  and  seek  some  better 
service  ;  their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak  stomach, 
and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up." — Act  III. 

Fluellen,  another  officer  named  Gower,  with 
a  Scottish  and  an  Irish  captain,  Jamy  and 
Macmorris,  have  a  curious  conversation.  This 
is  Shakespeare's  only  play,  and  the  sole  scene 
in  it  where  he  introduces  an  Irish  character, 
in  Captain  Macmorris,  who  threatens  to  kill 
Fluellen,  apparently  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 
He  is  a  fiery,  hot-headed,  quarrelsome  fellow, 
and  a  very  unfair  specimen  of  Irish  officers 
— a  class  distinguished  in  every  military  service 
they  enter — though  a  fair  enough  sample  of  a 
brawling,  ignorant  peasant. 

"  MACMORRIS.  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a  villain, 
and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  ?  What 
ish  my  nation  ?  Who  talks  of  my  nation  ?  ...  I  do 
not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself :  so  Chrish 
save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head." — Act  III. 
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The  Scottish  officer,  Jamy,  is  comparatively 
cool  and  quiet,  but  neither  he  nor  Macmorris 
again  appear,  while  the  Welsh  Fluellen  is  often 
introduced  as  a  loyal,  steady  officer. 

After  the  capture  of  Harfleur  by  the  English, 
the  next  scene  introduces  the  French  princess 
and  future  English  queen,  Katharine,  trying 
to  learn  some  English  words  from  her  attendant, 
Lady  Alice ;  while  her  father,  the  French 
king,  and  her  brother,  the  Dauphin,  send  more 
defiances  to  King  Henry,  whose  army  is  so 
small,  compared  to  that  of  the  French,  that 
the  latter  expected  a  certain  and  easy  victory. 
But  Henry  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in 
inspiring  his  few  gallant  followers  with  his 
own  ardour,  while  the  French,  during  this 
whole  campaign,  displayed  neither  that  bravery 
nor  skill  for  which  they  have  been  always 
distinguished.  They  apparently  had  no  leaders 
of  much  talent  or  popularity  at  this  time.  The 
king  was  an  invalid,  and  there  were  constant 
quarrels  between  his  sons  and  their  adherents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  were  thoroughly 
united  and  firm,  from  the  King  to  the  private, 
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except  in  such  instances  as  Bardolph's,  who, 
being  detected  in  robbing  a  church,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  his  friend  Pistol  vainly  beseech- 
ing Fluellen's  intercession  to  save  him.  Upon 
Fluellen's  refusal,  Pistol  is  in  a  fury,  but  the 
Welsh  captain,  who  first  thought  him  a  brave 
soldier,  now  guesses  his  real  character,  which 
is  certainly  a  strange  one.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  of  some  education  for  those  times,  but  a 
reckless,  cowardly,  yet  cunning  boaster,  unworthy 
of  much  confidence. 

There  soon  ensues  an  exchange  of  proud 
defiances  between  the  French  and  English 
kings ;  but  Shakespeare  introduces  no  interest- 
ing French  characters,  nor  does  he  seem  to 
know  or  care  much  about  their  national 
peculiarities.  In  Scene  VII.  he  introduces  the 
Dauphin  and  his  courtiers,  praising  their  horses 
and  armour  in  a  fantastic  style,  and  calling 
the  English  brave,  but  "  stupid  mastiffs."  They 
naturally  enough  think  the  English  invaders 
are  quite  in  their  power,  being  so  few,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  French  forces.  But 
they  express  no  bitter  hatred  against  their 
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foes,  nor  does  their  language  display  much 
of  that  brilliancy  and  intelligence  for  which 
the  French  have  been  usually  remarkable. 
In  Scene  V.,  Act  III.,  one  of  the  French  leaders 
makes  a  scornful  allusion  to  the  English  climate, 
in  words  which  probably  many  tourists  in  France 
would  agree  with.  He  wonders  at  the  bravery 
of  the  English,  exclaiming : 

"  Where  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull ; 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ? " 

Almost  the  only  interesting  character  in  this 
play  is  King  Henry,  whose  marvellous 
energy,  spirit,  and  eloquence  are  ably  seconded 
by  his  trusty  follower,  Fluellen.  His  gallant 
brother,  John  of  Lancaster,  is  now  styled 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  enjoys  his  full  confidence. 
Henry  is  evidently  the  poet's  special  favourite 
throughout.  He  describes  him  with  reckless 
companions,  friends,  foes,  courtiers,  relatives, 
private  soldiers,  and  lastly  with  his  French  bride. 
In  conduct  and  language  to  all  he  shows  the 
same  frank,  open,  courteous,  yet  fearless  spirit. 
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He  has  an  amusing  conversation  with  two  of 
his  common  soldiers,  Bates  and  Williams,  who 
do  not  know  him  when  disguised.  Williams, 
thinking  him  an  insolent  comrade,  offers  him 
a  challenge,  which  Henry  accepts,  taking  the 
man's  glove  and  promising  to  meet  him  on 
some  future  day.  This  curious  scene  occurs 
just  before  the  famous  and  decisive  battle  of 
Agincourt,  and  the  warlike  king,  when  alone,  im- 
plores the  "  God  of  battles  "  to  grant  him  success. 
He  had  previously  uttered  a  noble  reflection  on 
the  kingly  position.  At  this  moment  of  intense 
anxiety  and  excitement  before  an  impending 
and  decisive  battle,  the  brave,  yet  thoughtful, 
monarch  seems  to  well  realise  his  own  awful, 
responsible  position,  describing  it  in  language 
which  few,  if  any,  reigning  sovereigns  could  study 
without  mingled  awe  and  admiration  : 

"...  What  infinite  heart's-ease 
Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men   enjoy  ! 
And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 

What  is  thy  soul,  O  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form, 
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Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy  being  fear'd 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Canst  thou,  when   thou    command'st  the   beggar's 

knee, 
Command    the    health    of    it  ?     No,    thou    proud 

dream, 
That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose." 

Yet  despite  these  noble  and  truthful  words, 
Shakespeare  apparently  intimates  great  interest, 
if  not  respect,  for  all  connected  with  kingly 
power.  He  thus  describes  its  attractions  and 
its  penalties,  as  if  connecting  them  together  : 

"  Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 
The  inter-tissu'd  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farced  title  running  'fore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world, — 
No,  not  all  these  thrice  gorgeous  ceremonies, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave, 
Who,  with  the  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread ; x 


1  The  hard  fare  of  poverty. — Staunton's  notes. 
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The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 
Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots 
What    watch    the    king    keeps     to     maintain  the 
peace." 

In  this  prayer  he  mentions  later  on  King 
Richard  II.,  whose  deposition  and  suspected 
murder  always  disturbed  his  father's  peace  of 
mind,  and  at  times  affect  his  own. 

"  KING    HENRY.     O    God    of    battles !    steel    my 

soldiers'  hearts ; 

Possess  them  not  with  fear  ;  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck     their    hearts    from     them. — Not     to-day,     O 

Lord, 

O,  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown  ! 
I   Richard's  body  have  interred  new ; 
And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay, 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward    heaven,    to    pardon    blood ;     and    I    have 

built 

Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  *  still  for  Richard's  soul."— Act  IV. 


1  "That  is,  sing  ever." — Staunton's  notes. 
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The  English  were  now  greatly  outnumbered  ; 
and  Henry,  whose  heroic  spirit  rises  higher 
and  yet  higher  to  meet  the  danger,  has  the 
rare,  inestimable  gift  of  inspiring  others  with 
his  own  courage.1 

His  feelings,  indeed,  were  precisely  those 
which  Shakespeare  ascribes  to  him,  and  his 
real  sentiments,  as  recorded  by  historians,  quite 
coincide  with  those  expressed  in  the  poet's 
splendid  words.  In  the  finest  speech  through 
the  whole  play,  just  before  the  battle,  he 
reproves  Westmoreland  for  naturally  wishing 
for  more  English  soldiers,  who  are  at  peace  in 
their  own  country  : 

"  KING    HENRY.    No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish   not  a 

man  from  England  : 
God's  peace  !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 


*  "The  King's  courage  rose  with  the  peril.  'I 
would  not  have  a  single  man  more,'  he  said.  '  If 
God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain  we  owe  it 
to  His  grace.  If  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  loss 
for  England.'  The  handful  of  men  whom  he  led 
shared  the  spirit  of  their  king." — Green's  "  History 
of  the  English  People,"  chap.  v. 
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As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me, 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wish  one  more ! 

This  day  is  called  the  Feast  of  Crispian  : 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 

And  say,  '  To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian  : ' 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars, 

And  say,  *  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispian's  Day.' 

.  .  .  Then  shall  our  names, 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  : 
And  gentlemen  of  England,  now  a-bed, 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here  ; 
And  hold  their  manhood  cheap,  whiles  any  speak 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispian's  Day." 

—Act  IV. 

These  heroic  words,  or  the  heroism  that 
inspired  them,  evidently  produced  their  full 
effect  upon  his  men.  The  English  displayed 
that  invincible  courage  and  coolness  for  which 
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they  have  been  so  famous  in  history.  The 
French,  probably  too  sanguine  of  success,  and 
therefore  careless,  besides  not  being  well  com- 
manded, were  defeated  with  terrible  loss.1 
During  this  battle,  the  desperado  Pistol  with 
Falstaffs  boy  appear  with  a  French  soldier, 
evidently  a  prisoner.  The  French  captive  begs 
Pistol  to  spare  his  life,  promising  him  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  and  Pistol,  after  some  boasting, 
accepts  the  offer  and  spares  him,  the  boy  acting 
as  interpreter  with  his  usual  intelligence. 

"  BOY.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life  :  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  house  ;  and  for  his  ransom  he 
will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 


1  "No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  France,  from 
the  number  of  princes  and  nobility  slain  or  taken 
prisoners"  (Hume's  "History,"  chap.  xix.).  Hume 
and  Green  estimate  the  French  loss  at  about  ten 
thousand.  The  former  first  states  the  English  slain 
were  about  forty,  but  reasonably  adds  that  there 
were  probably  more  not  recorded.  Green  does  not 
mention  the  number;  but  the  great  slaughter  of  the 
French  was  evidently  astonishing  in  comparison,  and 
can  only  be  explained  by  their  being  badly  officered 
and  ill-armed. 
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PISTOL.    Tell  him,  my  fury  shall  abate, 
And  I  the  crowns  will  take. 

(Exit  with  French  prisoner.) 

BOY.  Bardolph  and  Nym  had  ten  times  more 
valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play  ;  and 
they  are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he 
durst  steal  anything  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with 
the  lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp  :  the  French 
might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  it ;  for  there 
is  none  to  guard  it  but  boys." — Act  IV. 

This  unlucky  lad  well  deserves   pity,   for  he 
seems   without   friend   or   relative,  yet   is   quite 
fearless,  and,   though  placed   by    Prince    Henry 
among   FalstafFs   set,   gives   signs  of  being  far 
superior  to  any  of  them.     Bardolph  and  Nym 
have  been  both  executed — the  former  for  what 
was    thought  an  act   of  sacrilegious   robbery — 
and    this     luckless    boy,    after     the    Agincourt 
battle,     is     probably     slain     by     the     French 
peasants,  who,  it  appears,   killed   all  who  were 
in    charge     of    the     English     camp    luggage.1 
This  butchery,    as    well   as   the    fear    of    being 
attacked  by  these  ferocious  peasants,  provoked 
Henry     to     order     the     execution     of    French 

1  Hume's  "History,"  chap.  xix. 
13 
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prisoners,  but  he  immediately  recalled  this 
mandate,  for  he  was  evidently  a  merciful  as 
well  as  a  gallant  conqueror.  He  rewards  the 
brave  soldier  Williams,  who,  finding  Fluellen 
with  his  glove,  which  he  had  previously  given 
to  the  disguised  king,  challenges  and  strikes 
him,  when  Henry  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
tells  Williams  that  he  himself  was  his  -chal- 
lenged foe. 

"  WILLIAMS.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove  ;  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it :  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  charge 
promised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap ;  I  promised  to  strike 
him  if  he  did ;  I  met  this  man  (Fluellen)  with  my 
glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word, 

KING  HENRY.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier  !  Look, 
here  is  the  fellow  of  it.  'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou 
promised'st  to  strike ;  it  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

WILLIAMS.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself ; 
you  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man ;  wit- 
ness the  night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness ;  and 
what  your  highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I 
beseech  you  to  take  it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not 
mine ;  for  had  you  been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made 
no  offence ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  highness, 
pardon  me. 

KING  HENRY.  Here,  Uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove 
with  crowns,  and  give  it  to  this  fellow. 
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FLUELLEN.  Py  this  day  and  this  light,  the 
fellow  hath  mettle  enough  in  his  pelly.  Hold, 
there  is  twelve  pence  for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to 
serve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  of  prawls. 

WILLIAMS.    I  will  none  of  your  money."— Act  IV. 

The  King's  conduct  in  this  affair  quite 
accords  with  his  frank,  generous  character,  for 
he  seems  to  have  made  himself  immensely  and 
deservedly  popular  with  all  classes.  This  fourth 
act  ends  with  Henry's  ordering  a  public 
thanksgiving  for  his  glorious  and  decisive 
victory. 

The  last  act  describes  the  celebrated  meeting 
between  the  French  and  English  kings  at 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  where  they  made  a 
treaty,  by  which  Henry  agreed  to  marry  the 
Princess  Katharine,  and  accept  some  French 
provinces,  including  Normandy,  during  her 
father's  life,  but  afterwards  to  inherit  all 
France,  he  and  his  heir,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  Dauphin  and  his  younger  brother. 
Shakespeare  amuses  his  readers,  and  perhaps 
himself,  by  inventing  a  long  conversation  be- 
tween King  Henry  and  the  French  princess, 
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neither  of  whom  quite  understand  the  other's 
language,  yet  are  evidently  pleased  with  each 
other. 

During  this  long  interesting  talk  between 
these  royal  lovers,  King  Henry  asks  the 
French  princess  a  question  which  even  at 
this  day  would  likely  amuse  most  European 
audiences,  but  might  rather  irritate  Turkish 
listeners.  Alluding  to  the  patron  saints  of 
France  and  England,  Henry  asks  the  princess: 

"...  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  St.  Denis  and 
St.  George,  compound  a  boy  half  French,  half 
English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople  and  take 
the  Turk  by  the  beard.  Shall  we  not?  What 
sayest  thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce  ?  " 

The  French  princess,  apparently  no  poli- 
tician, merely  replies,  "  I  do  not  know  dat," 
while  the  enamoured  King,  to  her  amusement, 
makes  sad  mistakes  in  speaking  French 
between  the  masculine  and  feminine.  He  asks 
her: 

"How  answer  you,  La  plus  belle  Katherine  du 
monde  mon  tres  chere  et  divine  de-esse ! " 
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The      young     princess     replies     with     playful 
ridicule,  yet  in  broken  English  : 

"  Your  Majeste  have  fausse  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  demoiselle  dat  is  en  Frence." 

The  King  answers  : 

"Now,  fie  on  my  false  French.  By  mine 
honour,  in  true  English  I  love  thee,  Kate.  .  .  . 
Put  off  your  maiden  blushes ;  avouch  the  thoughts 
of  your  heart  with  the  looks  of  an  empress ;  take 
me  by  the  hand,  and  say,  '  Harry  of  England,  I 
am  thine';  which  word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless 
mine  ear  withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud, 
'England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine, 
and  Harry  Plantagenet  is  thine ' :  who,  though  I 
speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  a  fellow  with 
the  best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of 
good  fellows.  Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music: 
for  thy  voice  is  music,  and  thy  English  broken  : 
therefore,  queen  of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind 
to  me  in  broken  English,  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

KATHARINE.  Dat  is  as  it  sail  please  de  roy  mon 
pere. 

KING  HENRY.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well, 
Kate ;  it  shall  please  him,  Kate. 

KATHARINE.     Den  it  sail  also  content  me. 

KING  HENRY.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and 
call  you  my  queen." — Act  V. 
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When  her  father,  the  French  king,  enters, 
he  gives  full  consent  in  pleasing  words,  and  in 
evident  hope  that  the  coming  marriage  will 
ensure  peace  between  France  and  England,  he 
addresses  King  Henry  : 

"Take  her,  fair  son,  and  from  her  blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me ;  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and   England,  whose  very  shores   look 

pale 

With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness, 
May  cease  their  hatred  ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  Christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His     bleeding    sword     'twixt     England    and     fair 

France/1 

The  chorus  again  appears,  through  whom 
Shakespeare  addresses  his  readers  or  his 
audience  in  a  more  personal,  if  not  familiar, 
style  than  usual  with  him. 

"Vouchsafe  to  those  who  have  not  read  the  story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them  :   and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented." 
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The  poet  continues,  apparently  dreading  in- 
difference or  inattention  among  his  theatrical 
audience,  to  explain  and  illustrate  his  play 
in  language  which  probably  only  he  could 
command. 

"Now  we  bear  the  king 
Towards  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea  ;  behold  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood,  with  men  and  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  clajps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd 
sea." 

Then,  warmly  praising  the  heroic  King's  per- 
sonal modesty  or  devout  spirit : 

"  You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath ; 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword, 
Before  him,  through  the  city  :  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride ; 
Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 
Quite  from  himself  to  God." 

London's    historic    loyalty   to   the    monarchy 
Shakespeare      often      mentions      with     evident 
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pleasure.  Here  he  describes  it  in  words  which 
might  almost  apply  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria's 
time,  or  even  to  the  present  King's  sincere  and 
enthusiastic  popularity  in  England's  metropolis. 


" ....  But  now  behold, 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  I 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort ; 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in." 

Here  Shakespeare  unexpectedly  attracts  readers 
or  listeners  by  sudden  allusion  to  his  own 
times,  when  Lord  Essex,  the  ill-fated  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  expected  to  soon 
return  from  his  Irish  campaign. 

"As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood, 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him,  more  and  much  more  cause 
Did  they  this  Harry.  -Now  in  London  place  him." 
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King  Henry  is  attended  by  his  brothers, 
Gloster  and  Bedford,  and  his  ministers,  West- 
moreland and  Warwick,  who  all  appeared  in 
the  former  play;  but  in  this  one  they  take 
very  little  part.  Henry  engrosses  nearly  all 
the  interest ;  he  is  its  only  hero,  and  the 
whole  play  records  his  continued  triumph, 
beginning  with  the  suppression  of  the  one 
plot  against  him,  then  describing  his  French 
victories,  and  ending  with  his  happy  marriage 
to  the  daughter  of  his  defeated  foe,  the  French 
monarch.1 

The  remaining  two  years  of  Henry's  life 
and  reign  Shakespeare  does  not  notice.2  In 

1  "  Henry    V.    had    the    talent    of    attaching    his 
friends    by   affability,   and    of    gaining    his    enemies 
by    address    and    clemency.     The   English,   dazzled 
by  the  lustre  of    his  character,   still    more  than   by 
that  of  his  victories,  were  reconciled  to  the   defects 
in    his    title.      The    French   almost    forgot    that  he 
was  an  enemy." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xix. 

2  "  Henry   the    Fifth  cherished   a   peculiar  venera- 
tion   for    the  Abbey,  which   had  been   the   scene  of 
that    great    transformation    from    a    wild,   licentious 
youth   to    a  steady,  determined   man,  to   an   austere 
champion   of   orthodoxy,   to   the   greatest    soldier  of 
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the  chief  events  of  his  glorious  French  cam- 
paign the  poet  apparently  follows  history  with 
great  exactness,  except,  indeed,  when  describ- 
ing French  characters,  which  are  drawn  without 
much  animation  or  interest.  It  is  perhaps 
this  indifference  of  Shakespeare  to  his  French 
personages  which  irritates  the  usually  calm 
French  statesman  and  writer,  M.  Guizot,  into 
declaring  that,  when  narrating  his  own  country's 
history  with  those  of  others,  Shakespeare  is 
no  longer  just,  but  thinks  and  judges  "like 
John  Bull." J  This  opinion  is  scarcely  fair, 
however,  for  Shakespeare  never  reveals  any 
prejudices  against  the  French.  He  neither 
describes  their  heroes  nor  villains  in  this  play. 

the  age.  '  Hostium  victor  et  sui '  ('  Conqueror 
of  his  enemies  and  of  himself ')." — Stanley's  "  West- 
minster Abbey." 

1  After  praising  Shakespeare's  genius  in  "Hamlet," 
"  Othello/'  and  other  fictitious  plays,  M.  Guizot  pro- 
ceeds, respecting  the  historical  ones  :  "  Toute  inde- 
pendence et  toute  impartialite  d'esprit  1'abandon- 
nent,  en  toutes  choses  et  sur  toutes  les  personnes 
il  croit  et  juge  absolument  comme  John  Bull." — 
''Shakespeare  and  his  Times." 
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All  he  mentions  are  merely  uninteresting  per- 
sonages, but  he  never  rouses  any  English 
feelings  against  them.  He  seems  only  ignorant 
or  indifferent  about  their  national  habits  and 
peculiarities ;  but  shows  no  dislike  whatever 
towards  them,  which  probably  many  English 
writers  before,  during,  and  since  his  time, 
would  have  strongly  expressed  when  writing 
dramatic  plays  concerning  French  warfare  with 
their  own  country. 

The  chorus  ends  this  martial  play  in  noble 
spirited  words.  Though  they  express  English 
triumph  in  exulting  language,  there  is  no 
national  dislike  to  the  French  shown,  and 
this  calm,  if  not  courteous,  spirit  towards  them 
appears  throughout  the  whole  play  : 


"Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 

Our  bending  author  has  pursued  the  story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  liv'd 

This  star  of  England.     Fortune  made  his  sword 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd, 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
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Henry  the  Sixth  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed  ; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed; 

Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown;  and  for  their  sake, 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take." 


This  play  of  Henry  V.,  though  much  occu- 
pied in  describing  English  war  with  France, 
says  little  about  that  country.  The  heroic 
King,  with  his  brave  army  and  his  popularity 
among  his  subjects,  chiefly  interest  the  poet. 
Henry's  courtship  of  the  French  princess  forms 
an  attractive  scene  on  the  stage,  but  with  her 
exception  no  French  ladies  are  introduced. 
Shakespeare  apparently  would  rather  see  or 
describe  France  and  England  at  peace  than  at 
war  with  each  other.  He  writes  nothing  to 
excite  or  in  any  way  increase  the  mutual 
enmity  which  so  long  existed  between  the  two 
countries.  The  heroic,  soldierly  character  of  the 
King  himself  evidently  gives  the  poet  real 
pleasure  to  describe  and  dwell  upon,  and 
Henry  V.  is  in  every  respect  the  hero  of  the 
play  which  bears  his  name. 
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"FIRST  PART  OF  KING  HENRY   F7." 

HP*  HE  first  act  mentions  the  funeral  of 
-**  Henry  V.,  whose  death  is  mourned  by 
all  his  subjects,  and  especially  by  his  brothers, 
Bedford  and  Gloster,  the  former  being  left 
Regent  of  France,  and  the  latter  Protector  of 
England,  by  the  late  King's  appointment.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  favourite  son  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  when  the  brave,  stern  young  Prince 
John,  always  dearly  loved  his  brother,  the  late 
King,  whose  death  he  laments  in  these  affecting, 
impassioned  words  at  Westminster  Abbey  : 

"  Hung  be  the    heavens   with    black,   yield    day  to 

night ! 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  ; 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long  I 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth." 
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The  Duke  of  Gloster  speaks  in  the  same 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  regret  at  the  death  of  the 
heroic  monarch  : 

"  England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command  : 
His    brandished    sword    did    blind    men    with    his 

beams : 

His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  ; 
His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce   bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech  : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd." 

The  old  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  uncle  to  the 
King,  adds  in  noble  words  yet  more  emphatic 
in  their  deep  regret : 

"  Henry's  dead,  and  never  shall  revive. 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car." 

The  two  princes,  Gloster  and  Bedford,  are 
now  opposed  by  numerous  and  powerful  ene- 
mies. Gloster's  violent  quarrels  with  Cardinal 
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Beaufort,  his  illegitimate  uncle,  so  distract 
England  that  the  French,  availing  themselves 
of  these  English  dissensions  and  the  absence 
of  the  energetic  Bedford,  proclaim  Prince 
Charles  their  king,  and  re-take  Paris,  Rouen, 
and  other  towns  from  the  English.  This  new 
French  monarch  is  the  younger  brother  of  the 
vain,  weak  Dauphin  Louis,  described  in  the 
last  play,  and  who,  dying  without  heirs,  is 
succeeded  in  his  rights,  or  rather  in  his  hopes 
of  recovering  them,  by  his  braver  and  more 
powerful  brother.  I  When  this  disastrous  news 
is  told  to  the  English  princes,  Bedford  resolves 
to  return  to  France  immediately,  where  he  and 
the  brave  Talbot  now  command  the  English 
forces.  Gloster  remains  nominally  supreme  in 
England,  where  his  quarrels  with  Beaufort 

1  "  Sincere,  generous,  affable,  he  engaged  from 
affection  the  services  of  his  followers.  .  .  .  Amidst 
all  his  irregularities,  the  goodness  of  his  heart  still 
shone  forth,  and,  by  exerting  at  intervals  his  cour- 
age and  activity,  he  proved  that  his  general  re- 
missness  proceeded  not  from  the  want  either  of  a 
just  spirit  of  ambition,  or  of  personal  valour." — 
Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xx. 

14 
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become  daily  more  serious  and  dangerous  to 
the  kingdom.  Bedford's  arrival  in  France  re- 
vives for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  the  English. 
The  French  were  defeated  by  him  with  great 
loss,  and  he  showed  a  spirit  and  daring  worthy 
of  his  heroic  brother.  At  this  moment  of 
defeat  and  impending  ruin  to  France,  the 
young  King  Charles,  interesting  alike  by  his 
position  and  character,  found  an  unexpected 
and,  what  was  then  believed,  a  miraculous 
ally  in  the  poor  country  girl,  Joan  of  Arc.1 
Shakespeare,  in  his  account  of  this  heroic 
woman,  apparently  follows  Holinshed's  narra- 
tive, who  seems  to  have  regarded  her  with 
superstitious  horror  as  being  allied  with  Satan; 
and  she  was  similarly  suspected  by  many  of 
her  own  countrymen.  When  she  Prst  appears, 
she  declares  to  the  astonished  King  that  she 
has  a  divine  mission  to  recover  a  part  of 

1  "  The  girl  was  in  her  eighteenth  year ;  tall, 
finely  formed,  with  all  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
her  peasant  rearing ;  able  to  stay  from  dawn  to 
nightfall  on  horseback  without  meat  or  drink." — 
Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People/'  chap.  vi. 
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France  from  the  English,  having  seen  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  a  vision,  who  has  revealed  her 
future  duty. 

"  JOAN.    Lo  !  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me  ; 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity: 
Her  aid  she  promis'd  and  assur'd  success  : 
In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself ; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  these  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with  which  you  see." 

—Act  I. 

Charles  himself  engages  her  in  a  mock 
combat,  in  which  he  is  overcome,  and  then, 
believing  her  entirely,  gives  her  a  command  in 
his  army.  For  this  supposed  encounter  be- 
tween Charles  and  Joan  there  seems  no 
historical  foundation,  and  Shakespeare's  whole 
account  of  her  seems  unworthy  alike  of  his 
heart  and  understanding.  It  is,  however,  stated 
by  able  modern  commentators  that  he  only 
wrote  a  part  of  this  play,  and  none  of  the 
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odious  description  of  Joan  of  Arc. I  The 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  apparently  shared — 
in  common,  indeed,  with  many  influential  men, 
even  among  the  French— a  vague  idea  that 
she  was  inspired  by  some  evil  spirit,  and, 
though  he  cannot  avoid  describing  her  actions 
as  heroic,  he  makes  her  speak  in  a  boast- 
ful, cruel,  violent  manner,  totally  different 
from  what  most  historians  describe. 2  Even 
the  profound  writers,  Hume,  Hallam,  and 
Green,  make  her  far  more  interesting  and 
noble  in  the  pages  of  real  history  than  the 

1  "The  only  part  of  it  to  be  put  down  to  Shakes- 
peare is  the  Temple  Garden  scene.  .  .  .  Traditional 
as   the    witch   view   of  Joan   of  Arc   was  in   Shake- 
speare's time,  one   is  glad  that  Shakespeare  did   not 
set  it  forth  to  us." — Furnivall's  notes  to  the   "  Royal 
Shakspere." 

2  "  The  Pucelle   of  this  play  is  a  parody  on   the 
Pucelle    of    history.     In    the    actions    and    speeches 
attributed    to    her   we   have  no   indication  whatever 
of  that  simplicity  and  meekness  which,   in   strange 
combination    with    undaunted    resolution     and    the 
most    reckless    personal    bravery,    so     pre-eminently 
distinguished     the     heroic     Maid     of     Orleans."  — 
Staunton's  notes. 
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poet  inclines  to  do  in  a  brilliant  historical 
drama.1  Joan  seems  to  have  been  a  heroine 
in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  but,  like  many 
other  victims  of  superstitious  ignorance,  she 
lived  at  a  period  when  neither  friends,  foes, 
strangers,  nor  countrymen  could  understand 
her.  In  the  first  scene,  she  obtains  the  King's 
confidence  before  that  of  his  more  suspicious 
courtiers,  and  prepares  to  drive  the  English 
from  Orleans. 

The  next  scene  reverts  to  London,  describing 
a  violent  quarrel  between  Cardinal  Beaufort 
and  the  Protector  Gloster  in  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  which  the  peaceful  lord  mayor, 
shocked  at  such  disputes  among  princes,  paci- 
fies with  some  trouble.  These  fierce  dissen- 
sions between  the  two  chief  men  in  England 
during  the  King's  youth  greatly  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  country.  At  Henry  V.'s  death 
both  England  and  France  were  comparatively 
quiet,  but  when  his  great  spirit  was  gone  open 

*  Hume's  "  History/'  chap.  xx.  ;  Hallam's  "  Middle 
Ages,"  vol.  i. ;  and  Green's  "  History  of  the  English 
People,"  chap.  vi. 
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war  began  in  France,  as  well  as  dangerous 
dissensions  in  England.  The  play  almost 
alternately  describes  these  commotions,  for  the 
next  scene  returns  to  France,  where  the  brave 
Joan  of  Arc,  called  La  Pucelle,  wins  her  first 
victory  at  the  head  of  French  troops,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  her  career  admire  and  obey 
her,  though  perhaps  always  with  some  latent 
distrust.  After  the  recovery  of  Orleans  from 
the  English,  Joan  declares,  as  she  did  in 
history,  that  she  has  now  kept  her  word  ;  that 
King  Charles,  by  her  means,  has  regained  her 
native  city,  and  asks  leave  to  retire  again  to 
her  former  way  of  life. l  Charles  was,  how- 
ever, so  full  of  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
her  exploits  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
grant  this  request,  but,  praising  her  highly, 
persuaded  her  to  continue  in  the  French  army 

1  "  In  the  midst  of  her  triumph,  she  remained  the 
pure,  tender-hearted  peasant  girl  of  the  Vosges. 
Her  first  visit  as  she  entered  Orleans  was  to  the 
great  church,  and  there,  as  she  knelt  at  mass,  she 
wept  in  such  a  passion  of  devotion  that  all  the 
people  wept  with  her." — Green's  "  History,"  chap.  vi. 
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as  its  good  genius.  The  first  act  ends  with  a 
triumphant  banquet  given  by  the  French  king 
in  honour  of  his  heroic  subject.  Joan  is, 
indeed,  the  heroine  of  this  play,  despite  the 
writer's  sharing  the  superstitious  fancies  of 
the  period  with  regard  to  her.  Had  he  taken 
the  same  view  as  recent  historians  have  done, 
and  which  seems  to  accord  with  all  that  is 
known  about  her,  Joan  would,  indeed,  have 
equalled  in  interest  and  merit  most  of  the 
fictitious,  as  well  as  the  historical,  heroines  of 
Shakespeare. 

Act  II.  describes  the  English  generals, 
Bedford  and  Talbot,  wondering  at  the  power 
and  success  of  Joan,  whom  they  prepare  to 
encounter  in  the  field.  Lord  Talbot,  one  of 
the  bravest  English  generals  in  France,  is 
nearly  captured  by  the  French  Countess  of 
Auvergne,  who  treacherously  receives  him  as  a 
guest  at  her  house,  which  he  had  secretly 
surrounded  by  his  own  soldiers  previously,  and 
thus  captures  it  without  resistance.  He,  how- 
ever, makes  a  generous  use  of  his  victory, 
and  feasts  with  the  countess  as  if  they  were 
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old  friends.  This  singular  incident  does  not 
seem  historical,  and  is,  perhaps,  only  intro- 
duced to  show  the  clemency,  as  well  as 
bravery,  of  Talbot,  who  was  in  many  ways  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  English  character,  yet  un- 
happily imbued,  like  most  other  men  at  this 
period,  with  an  absurd,  superstitious  horror  of 
the  supposed  witch,  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  next  scene  reverts  to  London,  in  the 
Temple  Garden,  and  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  first  describes  the  rising  ambition  of  Richard 
Plantagenet,  the  future  Duke  of  York,  who 
secretly  aspires  to  the  crown.  Lords  Somerset 
and  Suffolk  pluck  red  roses  in  the  garden  as 
emblems  of  the  reigning  House  of  Lancaster, 
while  Richard  and  Lord  Warwick  gather  white 
ones  as  emblems  of  the  House  of  York.1 

1  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  "Commentaries  on 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,"  vol.  ii.,  says  he  cannot 
find  any  foundation  for  this  celebrated  dispute  in  the 
Temple  Garden,  or  any  authority  for  using  the 
roses  as  a  popular  symbol.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  Yorkist  party  considered  the  white  rose 
among  their  heraldic  devices,  but  finds  no  mention 
of  the  red  rose  of  Lancaster. 
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"  PLANTAGENET.      Let    him    that    is    a    true-born 

gentleman, 

And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 
SOMERSET.     Let  him  that  is  no   coward,  nor  no 

flatterer, 

But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 
PLANTAGENET.      Hath     not    thy    rose    a    canker 

Somerset  ? 
SOMERSET.     Hath    not    thy  rose    a    thorn,    Plan- 

tagenet  ? 

PLANTAGENET.    Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  main- 
tain his  truth  ; 

Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 
SOMERSET.    Well,    I'll    find    friends    to    wear  my 

bleeding  roses, 

That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen." — Act  II. 

Still,  despite  this  indignant  language,  neither 
open  rebellion  nor  civil  war  are  declared,  but  the 
proud  spirits  of  Richard,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk 
cause  a  violent  quarrel,  during  which  Somerset 
taunts  Richard  about  his  father,  Lord  Cambridge's 
death,  who,  he  reminds  him,  was  executed  for 
high  treason  against  the  father  of  the  present 
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King.  Warwick,  as  brave  and  ambitious  as  any 
of  them,  but  more  cautious  and  far-seeing,  pro- 
mises aid  to  Richard  in  having  him  acknow- 
ledged Duke  of  York,  but  no  mention  is  yet 
made  of  his  claim  to  the  crown.  Somerset 
and  Suffolk,  after  this  quarrel,  leave  the 
garden,  while  Richard,  Warwick,  Vernon,  and 
an  unnamed  lawyer  remain,  Warwick  truly 
predicting  that  this  ominous  dispute  will  cause 
future  civil  war  in  England. 

"  PLANTAGENET.    How    I    am    brav'd,    and    must 
perforce  endure  it ! 

WARWICK.    This    blot,    that    they    object    against 

your  house, 

Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Called  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster; 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Meantime,  in  signal  of  ray  love  to  thee, 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose  : 
And  here  I  prophesy, — this  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night." 

—Act  II. 
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The  next  scene,  though  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  play,  seems  to  have  no 
certain  historical  foundation.  It  introduces  the 
aged  Edmund  Mortimer,  Lord  March,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  in  a  dying  state. 
He  is  described  as  bewailing  his  long  im- 
prisonment, which  he  dates  from  before 
Henry  V.'s  accession  to  the  crown,  declaring 
that  previously  he  was  "  great  in  arms." 
There  is  apparent  confusion  here  between 
Lord  March,  Richard  Plantagenet's  uncle,  who, 
though  long  a  prisoner,  was  much  attached  to 
Henry  V.  and  his  warlike  uncle,  Edmund 
Mortimer,  who  must  have  been  dead  before 
this  time.1  Lord  Mortimer,  uncle  to  Richard, 

1  Hume  states  that  Henry  V.,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  restraints  which  his  father  had  imposed 
on  Lord  March,  treated  him  with  favour  and 
courtesy,  and  "so  gained  on  his  gentle,  un- 
ambitious nature "  that  he  remained  ever  after 
sincerely  attached  to  him  (chap.  xix.).  Again,  in 
the  same  chapter,  Hume  says  :  "  There  remains  in 
history  few  instances  of  such  mutual  trust."  The 
dying  Lord  Mortimer  in  the  play  is  imbued,  and 
inspires  his  nephew  with  the  greatest  hatred  to  the 
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sends  for  his  nephew,  and,  in  an  affecting 
scene,  acquaints  him  both  with  his  own  wrongs 
and  with  the  royal  rights  of  their  family.  His 
sentiments  were  doubtless  those  of  many 
adherents  to  the  Mortimer  family,  and  the 
expressed  feelings  of  young  Richard  are 
apparently  confirmed  by  history,  and  explain 
his  future  conduct. 

"RICHARD.  For  my  father's  sake, 

In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance  sake,  declare  the  cause 
My  father,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

MORTIMER.    That    cause,    fair    nephew,   that    im- 

prison'd  me, 

And  hath  detained  me  all  my  flowering  youth 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Thus  the  Mortimers, 

In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppress'd. 
RICHARD.    Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the 
last. 


House  of  Lancaster,  so  that  historian  and  poet 
seem  opposed  in  this  individual  case. — See  Howard 
Staunton's  remarks  on  this  scene  ("  Illustrated 
Shakespeare"). 
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MORTIMER.    True,  and  thou  seest  that  I  no  issue 

have, 

And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death. 
Thou  art  my  heir  ;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather  ; 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

RICHARD.     Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with 

me  : 

But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

MORTIMER.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic  : 
Strong-fixed  is  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence. 

And  so,  farewell ;   and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes, 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war  !    [Dies. 
RICHARD.    And  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  parting 

soul  ! 

In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And  like  a  hermit  over  pass'd  thy  days. 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. 

And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament ; 

Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 

Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good." — Act  II. 

This  only  interview  between  the  aged  prisoner, 
inspired  to  the  last  by  the  high  spirit  of  his 
race,  and  his  ambitious  nephew,  sharing  the 
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same  feelings  with  all  the  energy  of  ardent 
youth,  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  scenes 
in  this  play.  Though,  perhaps,  historically  in- 
correct respecting  Mortimer,  it  seems  to  express 
truly  the  sentiments  of  Richard  and  his  party. 

Act  III.  describes  a  quarrel  in  the  King's 
presence,  at  Westminster,  between  Beaufort  and 
Gloster.  Richard  Plantagenet  is  also  there, 
apparently  the  King's  loyal  subject,  but  really 
watching  his  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  fierce  dissensions  now  increasing  in  the 
English  court.  The  Lord  Mayor,  a  most 
peaceful  personage,  again  complains  of  the 
savage  tumults  and  affrays  between  the 
partisans  of  Beaufort  and  Gloster  in  the  streets 
of  London.  King  Henry  tries  to  make  peace 
between  these  noblemen,  and,  with  Warwick's 
assistance,  persuades  them  to  make  a  show  of 
reconciliation,  Gloster  being  sincere  in  his  pro- 
fessions, and  steadily  faithful  to  the  King,  while 
Beaufort  is  utterly  selfish,  unscrupulous,  and 
vindictive.  In  this  scene  the  mild,  unsuspicious 
monarch  restores  the  title  of  Duke  of  York  to 
his  ambitious  kinsman,  Richard,  at  the  urgent 
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request  of  Warwick.  In  return  Richard  vows 
complete  obedience  to  Henry ;  but  the  courtiers 
differ  in  opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  the  King's 
proceeding.  Lord  Exeter,  one  of  his  most 
faithful  ministers,  truly  foresees  the  coming 
misfortunes  of  so  weak  a  sovereign  amid  such 
resolute,  aspiring  spirits  as  Beaufort,  Warwick, 
and  Richard,  who  have  all  their  own  ambitious 
objects  in  view,  and  alike  perceive  the  irresolu- 
tion of  the  King. 

The  next  scene  is  in  France,  describing  the 
capture  of  Rouen  by  the  French,  led  by  Joan 
of  Arc,  who,  with  King  Charles,  obtains  this 
success  over  Talbot  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  Regent  Bedford  dies  in  this  scene,  display- 
ing to  the  last  the  same  calm  courage  which 
distinguished  him  as  John  of  Lancaster.  Joan 
is  here  supposed  to  abuse  and  defy  both  him 
and  Talbot  from  the  walls  of  Rouen,  scoffing 
at  the  sick  Regent,  and  being  reviled  in  turn 
by  Talbot.  Their  language  is  alike  unworthy  of 
them  and  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  certainly 
no  historical  foundation  for  it,  and  probably 
the  great  poet  never  wrote  it.1 

1  Furnivall's  notes  to  the  "  Royal  Shakspere." 
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"  PUCELLE.     What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ? 

break  a  lance, 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

TALBOT.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite, 
Encompass'd  with  thy  lustful  paramours  ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again, 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

PUCELLE.    Are  ye  so  hot,  sir  ? " 

Bedford     dies,     generally     regretted    by    his 
countrymen,   Talbot  declaring  : 

"A  braver  soldier  never  couched  a  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court." 

Thus  the  intelligent,  grave  youth,  whom  Falstaff 
could  neither  amuse  nor  deceive,  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  popular  members  of 
the  royal  family.  He  was  alike  faithful  to 
father,  brother,  and  nephew,  and  in  advanced 
age  acquired  the  fame  of  generosity  as  well  as 
of  sagacity  and  valour.1 

1  "  For  genius  for  war,  as  in  political  capacity, 
John  was  hardly  inferior  to  Henry -V.  himself" 
(Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  vi.). 
"  A  prince  of  great  abilities  and  of  many  virtues, 
and  whose  memory,  except  from  the  barbarous 
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The  unexpected  triumphs  of  the  French  seem, 
in  this  play,  to  hasten  his  death,  as  he  well 
remembers  the  glorious  victories  of  his  martial 
brother  in  France  before  La  Pucelle  appeared. 
Joan  is  described  exchanging  insolent  and 
abusive  language  with  Talbot  and  other  English 
generals,  wholly  unlike  what  is  recorded  of  her 
in  history,  and  which  was  probably  not  com- 
posed by  Shakespeare.  Talbot,  after  Bedford's 
death,  leads  the  English  forces,  but  the  Duke 
of  York  becomes  commander-in-chief.  Talbot 
bravely  defeats  the  French,  but  his  ally,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  won  over  by  the  entreaties 
and  valour  of  Joan,  forsakes  him,  and  joins 
Charles  VII.  of  France.  King  Henry,  with 
Gloster  and  other  courtiers,  arrive  in  Paris  at 
the  end  of  this  act,  and  both  congratulate 
Talbot  on  his  late  success. 

The   next  act  begins  in  Paris,  where   Henry 

execution  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  unsullied  by  any 
considerable  blemish"  (Hume's  "History,"  chap.  xx.). 
In  the  play,  Bedford  dies  before  the  capture  of 
Joan,  whereas  really  he  was  her  chief  enemy,  and 
died  in  France  some  time  after  her  execution. 
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and  his  nobles  hear  the  unwelcome  news  of 
their  former  ally,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having 
joined  the  French  king.  Yet,  during  the  dis- 
may caused  by  the  news,  the  unruly  spirits  of 
York  and  Somerset  excite  a  quarrel  among 
the  English  leaders,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
common  foe.  Somerset  and  York  challenge 
each  other,  but  Henry  and  his  uncle  Gloster 
prevent  more  strife  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
all  prepare  to  encounter  the  French.  York, 
despite  his  secret  ambition,  which  is  evidently 
suspected  by  Somerset  and  others  devoted  to 
the  King,  was  yet  entrusted  by  Henry  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  English  forces.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  his  enemy,  Somerset,  also 
commanded  some  English  troops,  and  he 
quarrels  with  York  so  violently,  that  owing  to 
this  dispute  Talbot's  expected  reinforcements 
are  never  sent  him,  while  each  blames  the  other 
for  not  assisting  this  brave  general.  He  and 
his  gallant  son,  therefore,  are  soon  surrounded 
by  the  French,  under  Joan  of  Arc,  and  both  are 
slain  fighting  valiantly.  In  reality,  Talbot  was 
captured,  but  in  the  play  he  dies  in  battle  beside 
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the  body  of  his  slain  son.  Another  English 
general,  Sir  Henry  Lucy,  who  had  vainly 
entreated  York  to  reinforce  Talbot,  now  has  an 
interview  with  the  King  of  France  and  Joan. 
The  latter  utters  coarse,  violent  language, 
expressing  a  savage  spirit,  quite  different  from 
what  history  records  of  her,  while  Lucy  buries 
the  remains  of  the  two  brave  Talbots.  This 
scene  is  imaginary,  and,  though  powerfully 
written,  gives  a  thoroughly  false  version  of 
Joan's  character  and  conduct,  as  if  designed 
to  prevent  any  sympathy  for  her  approaching 
fate  by  imputing  to  her  a  spirit  of  insolent 
brutality  in  triumph. 

Act  V.  begins  in  London,  where  Henry  is 
consulting  with  his  uncle  and  faithful  minister, 
Gloster  and  Exeter,  about  his  future  bride. 
This  amiable  but  very  weak  sovereign  is 
advised  by  his  two  best  friends  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Armagnac,  and  conclude 
peace  with  France.  In  this  matter,  as  in  all 
others,  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Suffolk  oppose 
Gloster,  but  no  decision  is  arrived  at ;  and  the 
next  scene  reverts  to  France,  where  Joan  is 
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defeated  by  York.  Upon  this  defeat,  after  so 
many  victories,  she  was  reported  to  have 
invoked  certain  evil  spirits,  who  had  formerly 
assisted  her,  and  to  have  implored  their  con- 
tinued favour.  This  absurd  story  is  here  gravely 
related,  and  Joan  vainly  entreats  help  from 
these  friends,  but  they  forsake  her,  and  make  no 
reply.  She  was  soon  after  captured  by  York, 
who  speaks  both  to  and  of  her  as  if  she  were  a 
hideous  witch,  whilst  she  furiously  abuses  him. 

This  short  and  repulsive  scene  is  followed  by 
the  courteous  capture  of  the  young  Princess 
Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Reignier  of  Naples, 
by  Suffolk,  who  asks  his  fair  captive  if  she  will 
consent  to  wed  his  master,  Henry  VI.  The 
princess  leaves  her  answer  to  her  father,  who  has 
a  conference  with  Suffolk,  and  gives  his  consent. 
Suffolk,  while  highly  gratified,  is  yet  captivated 
himself  by  Margaret's  beauty,  although  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  they  are  firm  allies  from  this  time. 

The  next  scene  is,  indeed,  the  saddest,  and, 
by  opposing  history,  the  most  discreditable  part 
of  this  irregular  play.  It  describes  the  unfor- 
tunate Joan  sentenced  to  death  by  York,  after 
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refusing  to  acknowledge  an  old  shepherd  as 
her  father,  who  then  vehemently  urges  her 
savage  captors  to  burn  her  as  a  witch,  as, 
indeed,  they  all  desire.  Joan  is  supposed  to 
declare  herself  with  child,  vainly  hoping  thus 
to  escape,  at  least,  immediate  execution.  York 
and  Warwick,  however,  sentence  her  to  the 
stake,  and  she  is  dragged  away,  cursing  her 
enemies  in  frantic  desperation. 

"  YORK.    Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you  fast : 
.  .  •  *  • 

A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
JOAN.    A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and 

thee! 

And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surpris'd, 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds  !  " 

Then,  when  finally  sentenced,  she  is  supposed 
to  exclaim  : 

"  Then  lead  me  hence — with  whom  I  leave  my  curse  ; 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you  till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive   you   to   break   your   necks,   or    hang    your- 
selves !  "—Act  V. 
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This  frantic  language  is,  indeed,  a  loathsome 
contrast  to  the  last  words  of  the  real  Joan,  and 
equally  so  to  any  she  was  ever  proved  to  have 
uttered.  In  reality,  her  conduct,  as  well  as 
fate,  were  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  martyr. 
She  was  captured  by  the  Burgundians,  who 
were  again  allied  with  the  English,  and  by  them 
given  up  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.1  Her  trial 
for  witchcraft  and  sorcery  was  then  commenced, 
in  which  even  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  nation 
were  against  her.2  She  met,  indeed,  with  almost 
as  little  pity  from  the  French  as  from  the  Eng- 
lish, though  the  guilt  of  her  death  must  rest 

1  Hume  states   it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
French   officers,  out  of  jealousy  at    Joan's  victories, 
had  wilfully   exposed   her    to    capture   by  the   Bur- 
gundians, and  adds  :  "The  service  of  Te  Deum  was 
publicly  celebrated  on   this  fortunate  event  in  Paris, 
then  held  by  the  English,  and  she  evidently  met  with 
little  sympathy  at  this  time  from  her  own  countrymen." 

2  Hallam   mentions    the    eagerness  shown   by  the 
University  of  Paris  in  her  prosecution,  and  also  that 
it  was  "conducted   before  an   inquisitor — a   circum- 
stance   exceedingly  remarkable    in   the   ecclesiastical 
history  of  France." — "  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  i. 
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chiefly  with  the  latter.1  In  spite  of  her  pure 
character  and  noble  conduct,  Joan  thus  fell  a 
victim  to  the  superstitions  of  her  period,  and  was 
publicly  burnt  at  Rouen,  evincing  to  the  last  a 
totally  different  spirit  from  that  ascribed  to  her 
in  this  play,  while  the  ferocious  bigotry  of  her 
executioners  was  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
imagination  to  exaggerate.2  Yet  it  is  consoling 
to  all  lovers  of  Shakespeare  to  believe,  on  good 
authority,  that  he  never  wrote  the  false  and  dis- 

1  "Charles   VII.   made   not  the  slightest   effort   of 
intervention  to  save  the  life  of  one  to  whom  he  owed 
all  his  recent  successes"  ("  Student's  History  of  France/' 
chap.  xi.).     The   same   authority   states  that,  twenty 
years  after  Joan's  death,  "  an  inquiry  was  instituted, 
the  result  of  which  completely  established  her  fame 
and  memory.    The  sentence  was  publicly  reversed  and 
cancelled,  and  two  solemn  processions  in  her  honour 
were  ordained  to  take  place  annually  at  Rouen." 

2  See    the    detailed    account    of  Joan's   execution, 
written   by   Lord  Mahon,  and  quoted   in  Staunton's 
edition    of    Shakespeare,   from  which    it  seems  that 
both  the  French  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  with  the  English 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
sentenced  her  to  death.     They  evidently  believed  that 
they  were  executing  a  person  possessed  by  a  devil, 
and  were  right  in  doing  so. 
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graceful  description  of  Joan  contained  in  this 
play.1  She  was,  indeed,  in  the  opinions  of  grave, 
impartial  historians,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  heroines  of  the  immortal  poet's 
fancy.  The  wonders  of  reality,  Bacon  declares, 
exceed  those  conceivable  by  any  human  imagi- 
nation, and  likewise  there  have  been  historical 
personages  whose  heroism  and  virtues  apparently 
equalled  the  noblest  creations  of  human  genius. 
Of  these  heroines,  Joan  of  Arc  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  European  history.  The 
sorrows,  virtues,  and  sufferings  of  the  imaginary 
characters,  Cordelia,  Juliet  and  Desdemona,  were 
not  more  terrible  nor  exalted  than  those  of  this 
noble  victim  of  united  French  and  English 
bigotry,  and  whose  awful  fate  was  long  unpitied 
by  both  nations.  The  superstitious  idea  of  her 
being  leagued  with  evil  spirits  appears  to  have 
completely  influenced  even  the  wise  and  humane 
men  of  her  ignorant  period.2  It  was  not  as  a  vic- 

1  Furnivall's  notes  to  the  "  Royal  Shakspere." 

2  "Such  bigotry  may  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  though 
a  very  miserable  one,  for  the  detestable  murder  of  this 
heroine." — Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  i. 
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torious  enemy  to  England,  or  as  a  cruel  foe,  that 
she  suffered,  but  as  the  alleged  ally  of  Satan,  with- 
out a  single  crime  being  ever  proved  against  her.1 
This  first  part  of  the  play  ends  with  a  contest 
in  London,  between  rival  factions,  about  who  is 
to  be  the  future  queen.  Henry,  though  the 
person  most  interested,  is  completely  ruled  by 
Beaufort  and  Suffolk,  who  wish  him  to  marry 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  to  the  grief  of  the  Protector 

1  Hume  says  that  she  never,  in  her  military 
capacity,  committed  any  act  of  treachery  or  cruelty. 
"  She  was  unstained  by  any  civil  crime.  .  .  .  Even  the 
virtues  and  the  very  decorum  of  her  sex  had  ever 
been  rigidly  observed  by  her  "  ("  History  of  England," 
chap.  xx.).  "In  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm,  her  good 
sense  never  left  her.  The  people  crowded  round  her 
as  she  rode  along,  praying  her  to  work  miracles,  and 
bringing  crosses  and  chaplets  to  be  blessed  by  her 
touch.  '  Touch  them  yourself/  she  said  to  an  old 
Dame  Margaret ;  '  your  touch  will  be  quite  as  good  as 
mine.'  ...  On  the  charge  of  sorcery  and  diabolical 
possession,  she  still  appealed  firmly  to  God.  '  I  hold 
to  my  Judge/  she  said,  as  her  earthly  judges  gave 
sentence  against  her  ;  '  to  the  King  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  God  has  always  been  my  Lord  in  all  that  I  have 
done.  The  devil  has  never  had  any  power  over  me/  " 
— Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  vi. 
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Gloster,  who,  though  nominally  in  power,  is  fast 
losing  influence  over  the  King,  now  chiefly  guided 
by  Beaufort  and  Suffolk.  This  ambitious  pair, 
though  they  have  no  personal  attachment  to 
the  monarch,  hope  to  govern  England  in  his 
name,  while  striving  to  promote  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Margaret.  They  evidently 
have  some  idea  of  her  rare  energy  and  courage 
— qualities  in  which  Henry,  unlike  all  his  family, 
was  utterly  deficient.  Suffolk  reveals  his  am- 
bitious thoughts  to  himself  in  a  few  expressive 
words,  which  conclude  this  play  : 

"  Thus  Suffolk  had  prevailed  ;  .  .  . 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm." 

—Act  V. 


"SECOND  PART  OF  KING  HENRY   VI" 

["  N  the  opinions  of  recent  writers  on  Shake- 
-*•  speare,1  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
Henry  VI.  contain  more  of  the  poet's  own 
writing  than  the  First  Part  does.  The  first 
act  of  the  Second  Part  describes  the  grief  and 
shame  of  Gloster  at  the  King's  giving  up  part 
of  his  French  dominions  to  his  father-in-law. 
He  addresses  the  assembled  English  nobles, 
after  the  King  and  Queen  have  left  the  apart- 
ment, in  a  spirited  speech,  reminding  them 
of  their  former  glorious  conquests  in  France, 
but  his  counsels  are  now  quite  overruled  in 
Henry's  court. 

"  GLOSTER.    Brave    peers   of    England,   pillars    of 

the  state, 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief. 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 


1  Messrs.      Howard      Staunton,      Furnivall,      and 

Dowden. 
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Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die  ? 
O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league  ! 
Fatal  this  marriage  !  cancelling  your  fame  ; 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory  ; 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown  ; 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France  ; 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  ! " — Act  I. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  and  Somerset  are 
allied  with  Queen  Margaret  against  him,  and 
their  united  animosity  is  deep  and  dangerous. 
York,  while  admiring  Gloster,  will  not  take 
his  part,  as  he  wishes  to  increase  the  present 
dissensions,  and  well  knows  that  Humphrey 
is  the  King's  best  friend  and  chief  support. 
Warwick  is  more  in  York's  confidence  than  any 
one,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  civil 
war.  While  Gloster  is  in  authority,  Henry  is 
safe,  but,  unluckily  for  the  King,  his  Queen  and 
many  of  his  loyal  ministers  combine  against  their 
best  friend,  without  apparently  suspecting  that 
York,  Warwick,  and  others  are  only  waiting  for 
Gloster's  death  or  degradation  to  declare  open 
war  against  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  yet,  despite 
York's  caution,  there  are  already  rumours  of 
his  dangerous  ambition  throughout  England. 
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An  armourer,  named  Horner,  is  accused  by 
his  apprentice,  Peter,  of  having  declared,  while 
they  were  "scouring"  York's  armour,  that  York 
had  the  real  right  to  the  crown.  Peter,  probably 
hoping  for  reward,  acquainted  Suffolk,  a  well- 
known  zealous  supporter  of  the  King,  with  his 
employer's  words.  Horner  and  Peter  were  then 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  King,  the  former 
vehemently  denying,  the  latter  as  firmly  reiterat- 
ing, the  charge.  Henry,  by  Gloster's  advice, 
and  according,  perhaps,  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  fixes  a  day  for  the  accuser  and  accused 
to  fight  in  single  combat  before  him,  Horner 
boldly  agrees  to  fight,  while  his  apprentice  is 
nervous  and  frightened,  but  forced  to  support 
his  statements  with  his  staff,  on  pain  of  death. 
York  himself  blames  Horner  for  naming  his 
rights  at  all,  not  being  yet  prepared  to  assert 
them,  and  wishing  to  lull  all  suspicion  till  the 
dissensions  at  court  afford  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  declaring  himself.  He  has, 
therefore,  hitherto  successfully  concealed  his 
plans,  though  surrounded  by  suspicious  foes,  of 
whom  Somerset  and  Suffolk  are  the  most  for- 
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midable,  while  the  Queen  eventually  becomes 
his  worst  enemy.  As  yet,  she  does  not  appa- 
rently suspect  him,  being  fully  occupied  in 
opposing  Gloster's  influence  and  strengthening 
that  of  her  first  English  friend,  Suffolk.  York, 
however,  reveals  his  ambitious  thoughts  in  safe 
soliloquy,  at  the  end  of  this  scene,  in  words 
which,  if  generally  known,  would  have  probably 
cost  him  his  life. 

"YORK.     Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do 

serve ; 

Watch  thou  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state ; 
Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 
With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought  queen, 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars  : 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfumed  ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster  ; 
And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown, 
Whose     bookish     rule    hath     pulled     fair     England 
down  !  "—Act  I. 

Margaret  appears  from  the  first  to  have  made 
both  warm  friends  and  bitters  enemies  among  her 
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new  subjects.  She  was  evidently  a  woman  of 
rare  courage,  and  her  energetic  character  could 
not  endure  Gloster's  influence  over  her  weak 
husband,  probably  not  believing  that  he  was  really 
the  King's  best  friend.1  Her  pride,  however, 
could  not  bear  that  even  a  friend  and  relative 
should  have  much  authority  over  the  King  ;  while 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Beaufort,  and  others  increased 
and  shared  her  jealousy  of  the  Protector  Gloster, 
who  was  now  beset  with  enemies.  As  if  to 
increase  his  misfortunes,  his  wife,  who  was 
apparently  a  strange  compound  of  ambition, 
vanity,  and  superstitious  folly,  was  openly 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  of  conspiring  against 
the  King.  In  the  play,  she  tells  her  dreams  to 
her  husband — that  she  herself  was  crowned  at 

1  "This  princess  seemed  to  possess  those  qualities 
which  would  equally  qualify  her  to  acquire  the 
ascendant  over  Henry,  and  to  supply  all  his  defects 
and  weaknesses." — Hume's  "  History/'  chap.  xx.  Hume 
admits  her  "  masculine,  courageous  spirit,  and  enter- 
prising temper,"  saying  that  she  allied  herself  with 
Somerset  and  Suffolk,  "  who,  fortified  by  her  powerful 
patronage,  resolved  on  the  final  ruin  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloster." 
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Westminster,  vaguely  hinting,  and  evidently 
hoping,  that  they  may  become  king  and  queen. 
Gloster,  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  right 
feeling,  urges  her  to  banish  all  such  ideas  ;  but 
the  duchess,  who  hates  Margaret,  and  is  hated 
by  her,  still  nourishes  these  wild,  ambitious 
fancies.  After  Gloster  leaves  her,  she  decides  to 
meet  a  certain  alleged  witch  named  Margery 
Jourdain,  a  conjuror  named  Bolingbroke,  and 
some  other  people,  who  are  to  tell  her  fortunes. 
These  unlucky  impostors  make  secret  arrange- 
ments before  their  foolish  dupe  appears.  They 
accordingly  meet  by  appointment  in  Gloster's 
garden,  unknown  to  him,  and  there,  with  the 
duchess  at  a  convenient  distance,  they  summon  a 
supposed  spirit,  ask  it  questions,  and  hear  its 
answers. 

"  BOLINGBROKE.  Mother  Jourdain,  be  thou  pros- 
trate, and  grovel  on  the  earth  ;  John  Southwell,  read 
you ;  and  let  us  to  our  work.  .  .  .  First,  of  the  king. 
What  shall  of  him  become  ? 

SPIRIT.  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death." 

The   spirit  then  foretells  terrible  misfortunes  to 
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Somerset  and  Suffolk.  In  the  midst  of  this 
folly  they  are  arrested  by  York,  with  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  seize  the  whole  party,  doubtless 
including  the  poor  spirit,  and  also  some  papers 
supposed  to  be  treasonable,  and  bear  them  all 
off  to  prison. 

Previous  to  this  extraordinary  arrest,  there  had 
occurred  a  violent  quarrel  before  the  peaceful 
King,  in  which  Margaret,  Suffolk,  Beaufort,  and 
even  York  reproach  or  abuse  the  luckless 
Protector.  This  scene  is  the  more  distressing  to 
read,  as  in  its  leading  features  it  is  supported  by 
historical  facts.  A  weak  monarch,  with  a  proud, 
ambitious  wife,  surrounded  by  fierce  and  violent 
noblemen,  patiently  hears  his  best  friend — his 
own  uncle,  the  most  respected  man  in  England, 
and  trusted  by  the  late  king  with  supreme 
authority — now  insulted,  accused,  and  reviled 
with  shameless  effrontery.  Henry  still  loves  and 
believes  him,  yet  is  afraid  to  defend  him  ;  while 
the  Duchess  Eleanor  of  Gloster,  hearing  her 
husband  slandered  on  all  sides,  instead  of 
imitating  his  firm  self-control,  quarrels  with  the 

haughty   Queen,  who   hates    both    the  Glosters. 

16 
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Margaret  so  far  forgets  her  dignity  as  to  strike 
her,  and  the  duchess  is  evidently  ready  to  return 
the  compliment,  when  Henry,  a  willing  peace- 
maker between  women  as  well  as  men,  interferes, 
and  prevents  an  actual  combat  between  the  angry 
ladies  in  his  royal  presence. 

"  QUEEN    MARGARET.    Give    me    my    fan :    what, 
minion  !    can  you  not  ? 
(Gives  the  DUCHESS  a  box  on  the  ear.} 
I  cry  you  mercy,  madam  ;   was  it  you  ? 

DUCHESS.    Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman : 

Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 
KING  HENRY.    Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  against 

her  will. 
DUCHESS.    Against  her  will !    Good  King,  look  to  't 

in  time ; 

She'll   hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby. 
She  shall  not  strike  Dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd." 

(Exit.)  —Act  I. 

After  this  scene,  the  enraged  duchess  hurries 
off  to  keep  her  appointment  with  Dame  Jourdain 
and  her  associates.  In  reality,  the  duchess  and 
some  accomplices  were  accused  of  certain  strange 
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practices  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
play.1  Hume  apparently  thinks  her  falsely 
accused  ;  but  she  was  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  after  doing  public  penance  by  walking 
bare-foot  in  white  garments  through  the  streets 
of  London. 

The  first  act  ends  with  her  arrest  and  that 
of  her  confederates,  and  the  second  begins  with 
describing  a  royal  hawking  party  at  St.  Albans. 
Here  King,  Queen,  Protector,  cardinal,  Suffolk, 
and  others  are  present.  During  the  sport, 
however,  Beaufort  and  Gloster  have  another 
vehement  dispute,  which  ends  by  their  challenging 

1  "  She  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  it  was 
pretended  that  there  was  found  in  her  possession  a 
waxen  figure  of  the  King,  which  she  and  her  associates 
— Sir  Roger  Bolingbroke  and  one  Margery  Jordan — 
melted  in  a  magical  manner  before  a  slow  fire,  with  an 
intention  of  making  Henry's  force  and  vigour  waste 
away  by  like  insensible  degrees." — Hume's  "  History," 
chap.  xx.  "  It  appears  that  these  parties  were  solemnly 
tried  for  sorcery  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  woman  Jordan  was  burnt,  and  Bolingbroke 
hanged  ;  another  impostor  received  a  pardon,  and  the 
duchess  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in 
the  Isle  of  Man." — Staunton's  notes. 
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each  other  to  a  duel  with  swords — a  proceeding 
unlikely  in  men  of  their  age  and  position,  and 
which  is  merely  invented  by  the  writer,  who  may 
not  have  been  Shakespeare.  During,  or  soon 
after  the  hawking  party,  the  royal  group  are  met 
by  the  Mayor  of  St.  Albans  and  his  attendants, 
with  a  blind  cripple  called  Simpcox  and  his  wife. 
They  declare  that  he  has  just  received  his  sight, 
but  remains  a  cripple.  Gloster,  who  suspects  he 
is  an  impostor,  well  able  both  to  see  and  run, 
has  him  struck  with  a  whip,  at  which  the  lame 
man  regains  immediate  use  of  his  legs,  and 
makes  off  at  full  speed,  to  the  amusement  of  all, 
except  the  detected  rogues,  and  the  melancholy, 
gentle  King,  who  is  shocked  at  their  deceit. 
Henry  VI.,  indeed,  apparently  had  very  little 
pleasure  in  his  life.  He  is  kind,  sincere,  and 
religious,  but  so  intensely  timid  and  irresolute 
that  he  is  awed  by  both  friends  and  foes.  Among 
his  many  quarrelling  nobles,  ambitious  relatives, 
and  artful  subjects  of  all  kinds,  this  simple-minded 
monarch  is  completely  puzzled  how  to  act,  and 
the  sketch  of  him  in  the  play  thoroughly  coincides 
with  the  statements  of  history.  Gloster,  in  every 
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way  qualified  to  advise  and  guide  Henry,  as  the 
late  King  well  knew,  is  grieved  to  hear  from  the 
unfriendly  Duke  of  Buckingham  of  his  wife's 
conduct  and  arrest.  At  this  news,  Beaufort  and 
Margaret  immediately  taunt  the  Protector,  while 
Henry,  though  pitying  his  uncle,  does  not  defend 
him  nor  insist  on  respectful  treatment  for  him, 
even  in  his  own  presence.  The  faction  now 
combined  against  Gloster  consist  of  the  Queen, 
Beaufort,  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  Buckingham ; 
while  the  designing  York,  with  his  adherents, 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  craftily  await  the  result 
of  these  suicidal  quarrels  in  the  Lancastrian 
party. 

In  the  next  scene,  York  confers  with  Salisbury 
and  Warwick  about  his  royal  rights  and  his 
chances  of  obtaining  them.  He  gives  a  minute 
account  of  his  own  family  descent,  and  finally 
asks  his  hearers  if  he  is  not  entitled  by  birth  to 
the  crown  in  place  of  the  present  King.  They 
agree  that  he  certainly  is,  though  probably  they 
knew  all  about  his  pedigree  long  before,  and, 
kneeling,  acknowledge  him  their  sovereign. 
York  thanks  them,  saying  he  must  await  the 
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approaching  death  or  degradation  of  Gloster 
before  venturing  on  a  contest  with  the  King ; 
for  he  and  his  friends  well  know  that  Duke 
Humphrey's  high  character  and  great  popularity 
confirm  Henry's  power  ;  but  that,  when  he  is 
removed  by  death  or  disgrace  from  the  royal 
counsels,  the  English  nation  will  be  thoroughly 
discontented,  and,  therefore,  more  inclined  to 
favour  York's  contemplated  insurrection. 

The  next  scene  describes  the  Duchess  of 
Gloster  and  the  luckless  impostors — Dame 
Jourdain,  the  conjuror  Bolingbroke,  and  two 
accomplices — receiving  their  dreadful  sentences 
from  Henry  VI.  This  naturally  mild  monarch, 
enforcing  the  cruel  laws  of  the  time,  condemns 
the  duchess  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  Dame 
Jourdain  to  be  burnt,  and  the  rest  hanged, 
with  less  emotion  than  a  modern  judge  would 
sentence  the  most  atrocious  murderer  to  penal 
servitude.  Gloster,  though  deeply  grieved  at 
his  wife's  disgrace,  cannot  defend  her,  and  is 
now  told  by  the  King,  at  the  instigation  of 
Margaret,  to  resign  his  staff  of  office,  and 
cease  to  be  Lord  Protector.  He  accordingly 
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resigns,  to  the  delight  of  the  Queen  and 
Suffolk  and  to  the  secret  exultation  of  York, 
who  dreads  Gloster's  influence  more  than  that 
of  any  among  Henry's  loyal  subjects. 

After  Duke  Humphrey  has  left  the  King's 
presence,  the  accused  armourer  Horner  and 
his  apprentice  come  before  the  sovereign  and 
court,  ready  for  their  appointed  combat. 
Horner's  neighbours,  probably  tradesmen,  drink 
to  his  success,  while  some  apprentices  drink  to 
Peter  and  try  to  encourage  him. 

"PRENTICE.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy 
master  :  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

PETER.  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for  me. 
I  pray  you ;  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  last 
draught  in  this  world.  Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die  I 
give  thee  my  apron  ;  and  here,  Will,  thou  shalt  have 
my  hammer  ;  and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money 
I  have.  O  Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God  !  for  I  am 
never  able  to  deal  with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt 
so  much  fence  already. 

LORD  SALISBURY.    What's  thy  name  ? 

PETER.    Peter. 

SALISBURY.    Peter — what  more. 

PETER.    Thump. 

SALISBURY.  Thump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy 
master  well. 
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HORNER.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave 
and  myself  an  honest  man ;  and,  therefore,  Peter, 
have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow  ! 

(They  fight,  and  PETER  strikes  down  his  master.) 

Hold,  Peter,  hold  !  I   confess,  I  confess  treason. 

(Dies.) 

KING  HENRY.— Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy 
reward." 

The  apprentice  thus  departs  triumphant,  and 
with  a  promised  reward ;  but  nothing  has 
transpired  to  implicate  York  in  the  revealed 
treason  of  his  partisan.  This  story  of  Horner 
and  Peter  seems  the  poet's  invention,  whereas 
the  strange  doings  and  wretched  fate  of  Dame 
Jourdain  are  founded  on  history.  The  reason 
for  introducing  this  curious  episode  is  probably 
to  show  that  York's  claims  are  beginning  to 
be  discussed  among  the  people,  and  are  sus- 
pected by  the  court. 

The  next  scene  presents  another  instance 
of  Gloster's  many  griefs  and  trials  ;  indeed,  the 
first  half  of  this  play  is  chiefly  composed  of 
the  insults,  sorrows,  and  humiliations  to  which 
this  great  and  good  man  was  subjected.  He 
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meets  his  disgraced  wife  doing  penance  by 
walking  barefoot  through  London,  holding  a 
torch,  while  papers  fastened  to  her  dress  pro- 
claim what  her  offence  has  been.  She  is,  of 
course,  followed  and  surrounded  by  large  crowds, 
and  guarded  by  soldiers,  during  her  melancholy 
walk.  In  an  affecting  speech  to  her  husband, 
she  foretells  his  ruin,  being  beset,  as  she  knows, 
by  powerful  enemies,  while  his  loyalty  to  the 
King  prevents  his  alliance  with  York's  faction, 
which  would  then  have  befriended  him.  She 
goes  to  prison,  while  Gloster  returns  to  the 
court.  The  last  three  acts  of  this  play  are 
now  devoted  to  three  great  events,  and  adhere 
closely  to  historical  record.  The  first  is  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Gloster  on  the 
absurd  charge  of  treason,  by  the  reluctant  King, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  imperious  wife, 
Beaufort,  Somerset,  Buckingham,  and  Suffolk. 
Henry  "thus  throws  away  his  crutch,"  as 
Gloster  prophetically  exclaims,  when  led  off 
guarded  to  prison ;  for  he  well  knows  his 
nephew's  danger,  surrounded  by  ambitious,  un- 
scrupulous intriguers,  who  will  soon  make  his 
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rule  hateful  to  the  nation,  and  thus  incline  it 
to  favour  York's  pretensions.  In  a  noble 
speech  to  the  King,  Gloster  vainly  exposes  in 
turn  the  vindictiveness  of  his  many  foes,  all 
of  whom  he  knows  well.  Henry  remains  silent 
and  irresolute,  while  his  uncle  and  true  friend 
is  removed  a  prisoner  from  his  sight,  and  he 
never  again  sees  him  alive. 


"  GLOSTER.     Ah,    gracious    lord,    these     days    are 

dangerous  ! 

Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 

Beaufort's  red,  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate  ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged   York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 
By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life ; 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head ; 
And,  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together  ; 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life." — Act  III. 
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Immediately  after  Gloster's  imprisonment, 
York  is  entrusted  with  the  government  of 
Ireland,  and  goes  there,  after  uttering  a  noble 
soliloquy,  in  which  he  reveals  his  hopes  and 
designs. 

"YORK.     Now,    York,   or    never,    steel  thy  fearful 

thoughts, 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution  : 
Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers    comes  thought   on 

thought 

And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
I  have  seduc'd  a  head-strong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To   make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns  ; 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porcupine. 

Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd,  crafty  kern, 

Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy  ; 

And  undiscover'd  come  to  me  again, 

And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute  ; 

For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 
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In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble  : 
By  this  I   shall  perceive  the  commons'   mind, 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured, 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 
Say,  that  he  thrive  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will), 
Why  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd  : 
For,   Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  rest  for  me." — Act  III. 

He  naturally  forsees  both  Gloster's  murder  and 
the  popular  hatred  to  the  present  ministers, 
with  whose  characters  he  is  well  acquainted. 
The  connection  between  him  and  Cade, 
though  probable,  is  not  absolutely  confirmed 
by  history. l 

Shortly  before  Cade's  revolt,  Gloster  was 
found  dead  in  bed,  and  his  murder  by  his 
two  worst  enemies,  Beaufort  and  Suffolk,  was 

1  "  It  was  imagined  at  the  court  that  York  had 
secretly  instigated  Cade." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap, 
xxi.  Hume  describes  York  as  "a  man  of  valour  and 
abilities,  of  a  prudent  conduct,  and  mild  disposition," 
but  though  brave  and  sagacious,  by  no  means 
so  energetic  as  the  play  represents. 
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generally  suspected.  Queen  Margaret  tries  to 
vindicate  them  both  before  the  King  and 
Warwick,  when  the  latter  bitterly  replies  : 

"  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding  fresh, 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  x  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soars  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 
MARGARET.    Are    you    the    butcher,     Suffolk  ? 

where's  your  knife  ? 

Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 
SUFFOLK.     I  wear  no  knife  to  slaughter  sleeping 

men ; 

But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge ; 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  Duke  Humphrey's  death." 

-Act  III. 

The  King  is  grieved  and  shocked,  while  Warwick, 
a  man  of  high  spirit  and  resolution,  boldly  de- 
nounces Suffolk  as  the  murderer.  The  public 
indignation  against  the  latter  became  so  general 
that  he  escaped  from  London,  by  the  advice  of 
1  The  common  kite.— Yarrell's  "  British  Birds." 
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Queen  Margaret,  with  whom  he  was  a  special 
favourite,  intending  to  go  to  France.  His  part- 
ing from  Margaret  would  be  most  affecting, 
being  described  in  beautiful  language,  had  their 
characters  and  positions  been  different.  Their 
words  are,  indeed,  more  worthy  of  innocent  and 
unfortunate  lovers  than  of  a  proud  Queen,  who  is 
both  a  wife  and  fond  mother,  and  a  crafty,  un- 
scrupulous statesman. 

"MARGARET.  Give  me  thy  hand, 

That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
To  wash  away  my  woful  monuments. 

I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself : 
And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 
Go ;  speak  not  to  me :   even  now  be  gone. 

Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee  ! 

SUFFOLK.    Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished ; 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 
'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence ; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world, 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 
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I  can  no  more  :  live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 

Myself  no  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st." — Act  III. 

Beaufort,  Suffolk's  supposed  accomplice  in 
Gloster's  murder,  died  a  few  weeks  after  that 
event,  and  was  said  to  have  evinced  great 
remorse  and  vaguely  confessed  his  guilt.1  In 
the  play,  he  dies  in  the  King's  presence,  whom 
he  does  not  recognise,  intimating,  while  in  a 
distracted  state,  having  poisoned  Gloster,  for  it 
was  generally  thought  he  and  Suffolk  had  com- 
mitted this  crime. 

"  KING  HENRY.     How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beau- 
fort, to  thy  sovereign. 
CARDINAL.     If    thou    be'st    death,    I'll    give    thee 

England's  treasure, 

Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

WARWICK.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 


1  "  The  cardinal  died  six  weeks  after  Gloster,  whose 
murder  was  universally  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
Lord  Suffolk,  and  which,  it  is  said,  gave  him  more 
remorse  in  his  last  moments  than  could  naturally  be 
expected  from  a  man  hardened,  during  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  in  falsehood  and  politics.  What  share  the 
Queen  had  in  this  guilt  is  uncertain." — Hume's 
"  History,"  chap.  xx. 
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CARDINAL.     Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?   where  should  he  die  ? 
Can   I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ? — 
O  !   torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. 
Alive  again  ?   then  show  me  where  he  is  ; 
I'll  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. 
Comb  down  his  hair ;  look  !  look  !  it  stands  upright, 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! 
Give  me  some  drink ;   and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

KING  HENRY.     Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on 

heaven's  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign;   O  God,  forgive  him!" 

—Act  III. 

The  following  act  describes  the  fugitive 
Suffolk's  capture  at  sea,  either  by  a  pirate 
vessel,  or,  more  likely,  by  men  employed  to 
execute  justice  upon  him  secretly,  for  the 
captain  reproaches  him  with  Gloster's  murder 
and  then  has  him  executed.1  The  play  adheres 
closely  to  history  in  this  affair. 

1  "  A  captain  of  a  vessel  was  employed  by  his 
enemies  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  France. 
He  was  seized  near  Dover,  his  head  struck  off  on 
the  side  of  a  long-boat,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
sea." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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"CAPTAIN.     Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long- 
boat's side 
Strike  off  his  head. 

SUFFOLK.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

CAPTAIN.     Now  will    I   dam   up   this  thy  yawning 

mouth, 

For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm  : 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground : 
And  thou,  that   smil'dst  at  good  Duke  Humphrey's 

death, 
Against  the  senseless  wind  shall  grin  in  vain. 

The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms  : 
And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 
And  all  by  thee  :   Away  !   convey  him  hence." 

—Act  IV. 

These  terrible  events  of  the  Cardinal's  death 
and  Suffolk's  execution  hasten  Jack  Cade's 
revolt,  who,  declaring  himself  one  of  the 
Mortimer  family,  is  joined  by  a  number  of 
people.  He  defeats  the  King's  forces  in  some 
slight  engagements,  and  marches  in  triumph  to 
London,  neither  proclaiming  York  king,  nor  a 
republic,  but  declaring,  like  many  revolutionists, 
that  he  is  in  arms  to  redress  popular  grievances.1 

1  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
17 
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In  the  play,  however,  the  sketch  of  Cade  is 
evidently  a  caricature,  and  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  itself.  For  even  the  proud  York  admits 
that  Cade  strongly  resembles  a  member  of  the 
noble  House  of  Mortimer,  and  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  bravery  and  calm  courage,  amount- 
ing to  heroism.  Yet  he  is  represented  speak- 
ing like  an  insolent  and  very  ignorant  boaster, 
and  is  ridiculed  by  some  of  his  own 
followers. 

(Enter  JACK  CADE,  DICK  the  Butchet,  SMITH  the 
Weaver,  &c.) 

"  CADE.     We,  John  Cade,  so  termed   of   our  sup- 
posed father — 

DICK    (aside).     Or,   rather,   of    stealing  a   cade   of 
herrings. 

CADE.     My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

DICK  (aside).     He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good 
bricklayer. 

CADE.     My  mother  was  a  Plantagenet. 

DICK  (aside).     I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife. 

CADE.    Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

DICK  (aside).     Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honour- 
able ;   and  there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge. 

CADE.     I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

SMITH   (aside).     No   question  of   that;   for   I   have 
seen  him  whipped  three  market-days  together. 
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CADE.     I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

DICK  (aside).  But  methinks  he  should  stand  in 
fear  of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of 
sheep. 

CADE.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is  brave. 
There  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves 
sold  for  a  penny ;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have 
ten  hoops  ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small 
beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common ;  and  in 
Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And,  when  I 
am  king,  as  king  I  will  be — 

ALL.    God  save  your  majesty ! 

CADE.  I  thank  you,  good  people  ;  there  shall  be 
no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score. 

DICK.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

CADE.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment, 
being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  say, 
the  bee  stings ;  but  I  say  'tis  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did 
but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own 
man  since." — Act  IV. 

He  is  thus  described  talking  boastful  nonsense, 
and  leading  a  disorderly  rabble,  while  he  was  really 
a  soldier  who  had  seen  much  service,  and,  there- 
fore, unlikely  to  speak  in  such  a  style.  He  was, 
moreover,  joined  in  his  revolt  at  first  by  many 
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influential  people,  and  even  by  some  clergymen.1 
King  Henry  never  met  Cade,  but  the  latter 
defeated  Sir  Henry  Stafford  and  Lord  Say  suc- 
cessively, who  head  the  royal  troops  against  him. 
His  interview  with  Stafford,  though  amusing, 
evidently  misrepresents  Cade,  describing  him  as 
a  mere  ignorant  boor,  whereas,  having  been  a 
soldier  in  France  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  he 
probably  knew  something  of  the  French 
language.2 

"CADE.  Tell  the  king  from  me,  that  I  am  con- 
tent he  shall  reign  ;  but  I'll  be  protector  over  him. 

DICK.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  Lord  Say's 
head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

CADE.  And  more  than  that,  he  can  speak  French, 
and  therefore  he's  a  traitor. 


1  "  The   insurgents   were    joined   by   more  than   a 
hundred  squires  and  gentlemen,   and  the  Abbot   of 
Battle  and  the  Prior  of  Lewes  openly  favoured  their 
cause.     John   Cade,  a  soldier  of  some  experience  in 
the   French   wars,    placed   himself  at  their  head." — 
Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  vi. 

2  Mr.  Courtenay  observes  that   this  view  of   Cade 
and  his  schemes  is  very  consistent  with  the  political 
notions  of   Shakespeare. — "Commentaries  on   Shake- 
speare's Historical  Plays,"  vol.  i. 
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STAFFORD.     O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  ! 

CADE.  Nay,  answer  if  you  can :  the  French- 
men are  our  enemies :  go  to,  then.  I  ask  but  this — 
can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be 
a  good  counsellor,  or  no  ? 

ALL.     No,  no,  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head." 

Stafford  is  slain  in  battle  soon  after  this 
parley,  but  Lord  Say  is  captured,  and  brought 
before  Cade,  who,  after  a  ridiculous  conversa- 
tion with  him,  has  him  executed. 

"  CADE.  Ah !  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord  !  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  this  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar  school. 
It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about 
thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to 
hear.  .  .  . 

LORD  SAY.     Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned 

clerks. 

Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king, 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, 
Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

DiCK.     Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

SAY.    The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me 
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CADE.  I'll  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier  on 
a  pole,  or  no.  Take  him  away,  and  behead  him." — 
Act  IV. 

Soon  after  this  atrocity  Cade  was  defeated, 
and  his  followers,  becoming  discouraged,  aban- 
doned their  leader ;  but  the  real  Cade  tried 
to  restrain  their  violence,  while  the  play  repre- 
sents him  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  them.1  When 
utterly  deserted  by  the  mob,  after  they  were 
eloquently  addressed  by  Lord  Clifford,  remind- 
ing them  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  glory,  Cade 
exclaims,  in  suspicious  desperation  : 

"Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro 
as  this  multitude  ?  The  name  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
hales  them  to  an  hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes 
them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them  lay  their 
heads  together  to  surprise  me  :  my  sword  make 
way  for  me,  for  here  is  no  staying.  In  despite 


1  "  Cade  maintained,  during  some  time,  great  order 
and  discipline  among  his  followers,  and  published 
severe  edicts  against  plunder  or  violence  of  every 
kind." — Hume's  "  History/'  chap.  xxi.  Hume  adds 
that  Cade  was  forced  by  his  followers  to  execute 
Lord  Say,  and  that  after  this  crime  he  could  no 
longer  control  them,  and  all  his  orders  were 
neglected. 
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of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  the  very 
middest  of  you :  and  heavens  and  honour  be  wit- 
ness, that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only 
my  followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes 
me  betake  me  to  my  heels."  (Exit.) — Act  IV. 

After  the  suppression  of  this  strange  revolt, 
Henry  the  Sixth  hoped  to  enjoy  peace  and 
quiet,  but  these  blessings  he  never  had  during 
his  distracted  reign.  He,  with  his  Queen, 
Somerset,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  con- 
gratulating each  other  over  Cade's  defeat, 
whose  followers  are  all  pardoned,  when  news 
comes  of  York's  approach,  heading  an  army 
from  Ireland,  and  declaring  he  is  in  arms 
to  make  the  King  dismiss  Somerset,  who,  since 
the  deaths  of  Beaufort  and  Suffolk,  has  chief 
power  in  the  Government,1  and  was  formerly 
one  of  Gloster's  mortal  enemies.  Henry,  always 
anxious  for  peace,  sends  Buckingham  to  treat 
with  the  advancing  York  if  possible,  who  is 
now  a  formidable  foe.  Meantime  Cade, 
universally  abandoned,  finds  his  way  when 
half-starved  into  the  garden  of  a  Kentish 
V  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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gentleman  named  Iden,  who,  meeting  him 
there,  slays  him,  probably  without  much 
trouble,  and  takes  his  head  to  London, 
where  he  sees  the  King,  and  is  both  thanked 
and  rewarded.  Yet  I  den's  first  words  before 
seeing  Jack  Cade  are  those  of  a  happy  country 
gentleman  quite  satisfied  with  his  retired 
rural  abode  : 

"  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 
This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me 
Contenteth  me,  and  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  other's  waning ; 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy: 
Sufficeth  that  I  have,  maintains  my  state, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate." 

—Act  IV. 

Cade's  last  words,  when  falling  by  Iden's 
sword,  are  worthy  of  that  invincible  courage 
which  he  really  possessed : 

"CADE.  Iden,  farewell,  and  be  proud  of  thy 
victory.  Tell  Kent  from  me  she  hath  lost  her 
best  man  ;  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ; 
for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by 
famine,  not  by  valour." 
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Act  V.  describes  an  interview  between  Richard 
of  York  and  Buckingham,  the  latter  sent  by 
Henry  to  inquire  what  he  demands  or  intends. 
York  immediately  declares  that  his  sole  object 
is  to  remove  Somerset  from  power,  and 
Buckingham  replies  that  this  minister  has 
already  been  disgraced,  and  confined  in  the 
Tower. 

"  YORK.     Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

BUCKINGHAM.     Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

YORK.    Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my  powers. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son — nay,  all  my  sons, 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love  ; 
I'll  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live ; 
Lands,  goods,  horses,  armour,  anything  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die." 

York,  on  this  news,  is  about  to  disband 
his  forces,  when  both  the  King  and  Queen 
appear  on  the  scene,  the  latter  accompanying 
her  husband,  and  attended  by  Somerset,  who 
is  apparently  as  high  in  her  favour  as  Suffolk 
had  been,1 

1  "  Somerset  succeeded  to  Suffolk's  power  in  the 
ministry  and  credit  with  the  Queen.  .  .  .  Richard  still 
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"  QUEEN  MARGARET.    For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall 

not  hide  his  head, 
But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

YORK.     How  now  !     Is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ?— 
False  king  !   why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?   no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor." 

York  then  summons  his  two  sons,  Edward 
and  Richard,  to  give  bail  for  him,  and 
also  Clifford,  to  his  assistance,  but  Clifford 

insisted  upon  the  removal  of  Somerset,  and  his  sub- 
mitting to  a  trial  in  Parliament.  The  court  pre- 
tended to  comply  with  his  demand,  and  that 
nobleman  was  put  in  arrest.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
then  persuaded  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King  in 
his  tent,  and,  on  repeating  his  charge  against  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  minister  step 
from  behind  the  curtain  and  offer  to  maintain  his 
innocence.  Richard  now  found  that  he  had  been 
betrayed.  No  violence,  however,  was  attempted 
against  him.  He  had  many  friends  in  Henry's  camp, 
and  he  retired  to  his  seat  on  the  borders  of  Wales." — 
Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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adheres  to  Henry ;  while  Warwick  and  his 
aged  father,  Lord  Salisbury,  appear  on  York's 
behalf.  A  violent  quarrel  now  ensues  between 
the  adherents  of  the  rival  kings,  in  which 
Margaret  and  young  Richard,  son  of  York, 
are  the  most  earnest  and  vehement. 

"  QUEEN  MARGARET.    He  is  arrested,  but  will  not 

obey; 

His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 
YORK.     Will  not  you,  sons  ? 
EDWARD.    Ay,   noble    father,    if    our    words    will 

serve. 
RICHARD.    And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 

shall. 
CLIFFORD.    Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here  ! 
YORK.     Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so. 

Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

KING    HENRY.      Why,    Warwick,    hath    thy    knee 

forgot  to  bow  ? 

Old  Salisbury — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  ! 

O,  where  is  faith  ?     O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head, 

For  shame  1   in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me. 
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SALISBURY.     My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

KING    HENRY.     Call    Buckingham,  and    bid    him 
arm  himself. 

YORK.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast, 
I  am  resolv'd  for  death  or  dignity." — Act  V. 

The  two  factions  soon  resolve  on  immediate 
battle,  but  in  reality,  some  time  elapsed  after 
York's  return  from  Ireland  before  actual  war- 
fare took  place.  He  was,  however,  really 
enraged  at  finding  his  old  foe,  Somerset,  at 
liberty  and  in  power,  instead  of  in  prison, 
and  from  this  time  he  probably  contemplated 
civil  war.  His  sons — the  youngest,  Richard, 
especially — urged  him  to  open  warfare,  and 
the  first  battle  between  the  two  parties  was 
at  St.  Albans.  In  this  engagement  Henry 
was  defeated,  and  Somerset,  the  nominal  cause 
of  the  war,  was  slain,  as  were  also  Clifford  and 
some  other  Lancastrian  leaders.  This  last  act 
ends  with  old  Salisbury's  exulting  congratulations 
to  York  and  the  brave  princes,  Edward  and 
Richard,  and  also  to  his  own  valiant  son, 


cc 
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Warwick.  The  young  Prince  Richard,  on  this 
occasion  of  his  first  battle,  shows  signs  of  that 
fierce  spirit  and  savage  temper  afterwards  so 
fearfully  developed  when  King  of  England;  for, 
on  slaying  Somerset,  he  exclaims  : 

"  So,  lie  thou  there ; 

Sword,  hold  thy  temper  :  heart,  be  wrathful  still  ; 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill." 

In  the  play,  he  three  times  rescues  Salisbury, 
who,  despite  his  age,  ventures  into  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  being  one  of  York's  most  devoted  adherents. 

"  YORK.     Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him  ? 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time. 

.  .  .  This  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

RICHARD.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 
Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I  led  him  off. 

But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 
SALISBURY.    Now,   by   my  sword,  well   hast  thou 

fought  to-day  ; 

By  the   mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard. 
WARWICK.    Now,    by    my    hand,    lords,    'twas    a 
glorious  day  : 
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St.    Alban's  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 

Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come. 

Sound,    drums  and   trumpets  :    and   to  London  all : 

And    more  such  days  as  these   to   us  befal  ! " 

But  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  is  only  begin- 
ning, and  its  first  battle  ends  this  play,  leaving 
the  York  party  in  triumph,  nearly  five  thousand 
of  their  foes  being  slain,  while  their  own  loss 
was  comparatively  slight.1  Somerset,  North- 
umberland, Stafford,  and  Clifford — all  Lancas- 
trians— fell  in  this  encounter  ;  while  the  White 
Rose  party  lost  no  leaders  of  distinction.  The 
two  future  kings — Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III. 
— in  this  battle  first  displayed  that  valour  and 
energy  which  distinguished  them  throughout 
their  eventful  and  sanguinary  reigns. 

1  "This  was  the  first  blood  spilt  in  that  fatal 
quarrel,  which  was  not  finished  in  less  than  a  course 
of  thirty  years,  which  opened  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
fierceness  and  cruelty,  and  almost  entirely  annihilated 
the  ancient  nobility  of  England.  Yet  affairs  did  not 
immediately  proceed  to  the  last  extremities.  The 
natron  was  kept  some  time  in  suspense  ;  the  vigour 
and  spirit  of  Queen  Margaret,  supporting  her  small 
power,  still  proved  a  balance  to  the  great  authority 
of  Richard  of  York,  which  was  checked  by  his 
irresolute  temper." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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HP* HE  first  act  describes  the  triumph  of  the 
-*-  Yorkists  in  Parliament  after  their  first 
victory.1  Prince  Richard  shows  and  throws 
down  Somerset's  head,  amid  general  rejoicing, 
and,  indeed,  these  English  princes  and  noble- 
men, when  excited  after  the  battle,  talk  in  a 
way  more  worthy  of  North  American  Indians 
than  of  Christian  or  civilised  men. 

"EDWARD.     Lord  Stafford's  father,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 

Is  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerous ; 
I   cleft  his  beaver   with  a  downright  blow ; 
That  this  is  true,   father,   behold   his  blood. 

(Showing  his  bloody  sword.) 


1  The  second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  Bishop 
Wordsworth  says,  should  be  "  regarded  and  read  as 
one  play "  ;  adding  that  they  consist  of  retributive 
justice  "tracking  the  House  of  Lancaster  for  its 
usurpation." — Notes  to  "  Shakespeare's  Historical 

Plays." 
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RICHARD.     Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what 
I  did. 

(Throwing  down  SOMERSET'S  head.) 

YORK.     Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my  sons, 
But  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 
RICHARD.    Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  King  Henry's 

head. 
WARWICK.    And  so  do  I." 


This  savage  spirit,  shown  by  both  parties  alter- 
nately, appears  through  the  whole  of  this  terrible 
drama,  which  describes  more  slaughter  in  battle 
and  in  executions  than  any  of  the  historical 
plays.1  Warwick  and  others  persuade  York  to 
assume  the  royal  title  immediately,  and  he  then 
seats  himself  on  the  throne,  when  Henry,  with 
his  adherents,  also  enters  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  rival  kings  confront  each  other. 
A  fierce  argument  soon  ensues  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  factions,  in  which  the 

1  Hallam  states  that  the  second  and  third  parts 
of  this  play  were  in  great  part  written  by  Marlowe, 
a  poet  of  genius,  but  of  dissolute  character,  and 
adds  :  "  These  plays  claim  certainly  a  very  low  rank 
among  those  of  Shakespeare." — "  Literary  History," 
chap.  vi. 
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Princes  Edward  and  Richard  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  vehement.  Henry,  weak,  nervous,  and 
shocked  at  all  the  violence  around  him,  is  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  Exeter  and  Clifford ;  but 
Warwick,  the  boldest  of  York's  adherents, 
summons  a  party  of  soldiers  to  his  support. 
Henry,  always  irresolute,  vaguely  hints  that,  if 
allowed  to  reign  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  York 
shall  succeed  him  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own 
son.  York  and  his  party  instantly  agree  to 
this  proposal,  while  the  more  spirited  Lancas- 
trians— Clifford,  Northumberland,  &c. — bitterly 
reproach  Henry  for  his  weakness  in  making 
such  an  agreement,  which  they  tell  the  Queen. 
Exeter  alone  supports  his  unfortunate  master 
in  all  he  does ;  while  York  and  his  friends, 
well  satisfied,  leave  the  assembly.  This  extra- 
ordinary scene  between  the  rival  kings  is 
imaginary ;  but  there  really  was  some  strange 
temporising  between  the  two  parties  a  short  time 
before  the  civil  war  again  broke  out.1  Henry 

1  "  An  outward  reconciliation  only  was  procured  ; 
and  in  order  to  ratify  this  accord  to  the  whole 
people,  a  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  was  ap- 

18 
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becomes  alarmed  and  depressed  at  his  own 
concession,  and  more  so  when  his  proud  Queen 
and  her  son  approach.  The  King  and  Exeter 
both  try  to  escape,  but  Margaret  angrily  stops 
them,  not  only  reproaching  her  husband  with 
cowardice,  but  boldly  declaring  she  will  not 
submit  to  her  son's  rights  being  denied,  and 
that,  in  the  prince's  name,  she  will  urge  the 
Lancastrians  to  continue  the  war,  and  utterly 
ignore  Henry's  acts  and  promises. 

"  EXETER.     Here  comes  the    queen,  whose  looks 

betray  her  anger. 
I'll  steal  away. 

KING  HENRY.    Exeter,  so  will  I. 
MARGARET.    Nay,  go  not  from  me,  I  will  follow 

thee. 

HENRY.    Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 
MARGARET.    Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  timorous  wretch  ! 


pointed,  where  the  Duke  of  York  led  Queen  Margaret, 
and  a  leader  of  one  party  marched  hand-in-hand 
with  the  leaders  of  the  other.  The  less  real  cordiality 
prevailed,  the  more  were  the  exterior  demonstrations 
of  amity  redoubled." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me  : 
And  given  unto  the  House  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 

Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours, 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread  ; 
And  spread  they  shall  be ;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  House  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee  :  come,  son,  let's  away ; 
Our  army's  ready  ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 

KING  HENRY.    Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay 
with  me  ? 

MARGARET.    Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

PRINCE.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
I'll  see  your  grace  ;  till  then  I'll  follow  her." 

Margaret  and  her  son  thus  leave  Henry  in 
scornful  anger.  The  prince,  who  admires  and 
resembles  his  courageous  mother  more  than  his 
timid  father,  accompanies  her,  leaving  Henry 
and  Exeter  to  condole  with  each  other. 

The  next  scene  describes  York  and  his 
warlike  sons — each  more  violent  and  stern  than 
he  is — hearing  that  Margaret  and  her  son,  dis- 
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regarding  Henry's  peaceful  wishes,  are  again 
in  the  field.  Margaret,  from  the  very  first, 
threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  contest 
for  her  husband's  rights,  which  she  supported 
by  her  energy  in  counsel  and  by  her  presence 
on  the  battle-field.1  Yet  no  admiration  for 
her  courage  is  ever  expressed  by  the  York 
party,  who,  indeed,  had  reason  to  dread  her 
cruelty  ;  for  throughout  the  dreadful  contest 
now  commencing  in  these  scenes  there  seems 
a  total  want  of  generosity  on  either  side. 
Revenge,  malice,  and  cruelty  apparently  actuated 
not  only  each  party,  but  almost  every  member 
of  them,  and  in  this  respect  the  dramatic 
representation  is  fully  confirmed  by  history.2 

1  "  Her  affability,  insinuation,  and  address — qualities 
in   which    she  excelled — her  caresses,   her  promises, 
wrought  a  powerful    effect    on   every   one  who   ap- 
proached her.     The  admiration  of  her  great  qualities 
was  succeeded  by  compassion   towards  her  helpless 
condition." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 

2  "  There  is  no  part  of  English  history  since   the 
Conquest  so  obscure,  so  uncertain,  so  little  authentic 
or  consistent  as  that  of  the  Wars  between  the  Two 
Roses.     All  we  can  distinguish  with  certainty  through 
the  deep  cloud  which  covers  that  period  is  a  scene 
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The  next  battle,  at  Wakefield,  was  a 
Lancastrian  triumph,  disgraced  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  victors,  which,  however,  was  fully 
equalled  during  the  war  by  the  Yorkists. 
Among  the  victims  deliberately  murdered  was 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  mere  youth,  stabbed 
by  Clifford,  in  revenge  for  his  father's  death 
in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's.  But  this  was 
no  excuse  for  Clifford's  crime,  who  was 
evidently  a  savage,  cruel  man,  as  his  father 
was  killed  in  the  battle-field,  while  Rutland 
was  slain  when  a  helpless  prisoner.  In  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  York  himself  was  killed, 
his  head  struck  off  and  placed  on  the  gates 
of  York,  covered  with  a  paper  crown,  by 
Margaret's  order,  in  mockery  of  his  regal 
pretensions.1  In  the  play  he  is  captured, 
and  after  exchanging  bitter  reproaches  with 
Margaret,  is  stabbed  to  death  by  her  and 
Clifford.  Their  supposed  language  was  certainly 

of  horror  and  bloodshed,  savage  manners,  arbitrary 
executions,  and  treacherous,   dishonourable   conduct 
in  all  parties." — "  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii. 
1  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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not  used   by   either   of   them,   and   probably   it 
was  never  written  by  Shakespeare.1 

"  QUEEN  MARGARET.    Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and 

Northumberland, 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here  : 

What  !  was't  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 
And  where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky,  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice, 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York  ;  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point, 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy. 

York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wears  a  crown. 
A  crown  for  York ! — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 

YORK.     She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves 

of  France, 

Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth ! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex, 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 

1  "  See  Hallam's  "  Literary  History,"  chap.  vi. 
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Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates  ! 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears. 

There,  take   thy    crown,   and,  with    the   crown,    my 
curse.  (Throwing  off  the  paper  crown.) 

And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee 

As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  ! 

Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 

My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  ! 

CLIFFORD.     Here's    for   my   oath,   here's    for    my 

father's  death.  (Stabbing  him.) 

MARGARET.    And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted 

king.  (Stabbing  him.) 

Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York's  gates ; 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

That  Margaret  would  have  been  capable  of 
this  act  seems  not  improbable,  from  her  violent 
temper  and  the  terrible  excitement  of  her 
present  position  ;  but,  as  York  was  slain  in 
battle,  this  revolting  scene  never  occurred. 
The  old  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  so  eagerly 
joined  the  Yorkists  at  their  first  rising,  was 
captured  and  executed  after  this  battle. 
Neither  age  nor  youth  were  spared,  though 
apparently  no  women  on  either  side  were 
slain  or  executed.  Margaret,  after  the  victory 
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at  Wakefield,  prepares  to  meet  the  Yorkist 
princes  Edward  and  Richard,  who  with 
Warwick  head  a  large  army  against  the 
Lancastrians.  The  cruelty  of  the  latter  party 
apparently  roused  general  indignation  through 
England  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield.1  But 
the  Yorkists  were  eager  to  follow  their  example 
and  emulate  them  in  their  savage  cruelty, 
which,  by  giving  no  quarter  in  battle  and 
executing  prisoners,  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  England's  nobility.2 

The  princes  and  Warwick  accordingly  hear 
of  the  executions  of  their  relatives  with  grief, 
rage,  and  threats  of  vengeance,  but  before 
another  battle  the  two  parties  meet  near 

1  "The  fierce   spirit  of   Margaret  began   a   system 
of  extermination,  by  acts  of  attainder  and  executions 
of  prisoners,  that  created  abhorrence,  though  it  did 
not  prevent  imitation.     And  the   barbarities   of   her 
northern  army,  whom  she  led  towards  London  after 
the  battle   of   Wakefield,  lost  the   Lancastrian   cause 
its  former  friends,  and  might  justly  convince  reflecting 
men  that  it  was  better  to  risk  the  chance  of  a  new 
dynasty  than   trust  the   kingdom   to   an   exasperated 
faction." — Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  viii. 

2  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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York.  Here  Margaret  and  the  Yorkist  princes, 
with  their  respective  adherents,  fiercely  defy 
each  other ;  while  Henry,  vainly  hoping  to  make 
peace,  tries  to  speak,  but  cannot  get  a  hearing. 
The  York  party  are  now  strongly  reinforced  ; 
while  the  three  princes,  the  elder  styled 
Edward  IV.  by  his  party,  and  his  brothers, 
George  and  Richard,  with  Warwick,  are  in 
chief  command.  Prince  Edward,  though  severe 
and  vindictive,  was  at  first  much  respected, 
owing  to  his  father's  high  character,  to  whom, 
in  some  qualities  he  was  inferior.1  He,  with 
his  brothers,  George  and  Richard,  exchange 
bitter  reproaches  with  Margaret,  and  they  soon 
prepare  for  battle.  Their  next  encounter  was 

1  "  This  prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  for  his  bravery,  his 
activity,  his  affability,  and  every  popular  quality, 
determined  to  assume  the  name  and  dignity  of 
king.  ...  He  was  bold,  active,  enterprising,  and  his 
hardness  of  heart  and  severity  of  character  rendered 
him  impregnable  to  all  those  movements  of  com- 
passion which  might  relax  his  vigour  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  most  bloody  revenges  upon  his  enemies." — 
Hume's  "  History,"  chaps,  xxi.,  xxii. 
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the  terrible  battle  of  Towton,  in  which  the 
Lancastrians  were  utterly  defeated.  While  this 
conflict  is  raging,  Henry,  instead  of  heading 
his  army,  which  apparently  he  never  did,  is 
represented  seating  himself  on  a  hill  near  the 
battle-field  in  a  concealed  place,  and  utters 
long,  dreary  reflections  on  the  woes  of  men, 
especially  of  kings.  These  sentiments  seem 
consistent  with  his  mild,  thoughtful,  timid 
character,  which  was,  indeed,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  his  own  family,  as  well  as  to  nearly 
all  his  adherents  and  opponents.1 

"KING  HENRY.     Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit 

me  down. 

To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory  1 
For  Margaret,  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle;  swearing  both 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 


1  Even  in  childhood  this  prince  seems  to  have 
shown  the  same  peaceful  spirit,  though  living  in  a 
fierce  age  and  surrounded  by  a  warlike  family.  "  The 
coronation  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  the  first  of  a 
mere  child.  He  was  but  nine  years  old  and  sate 
on  the  platform  in  the  Abbey  :  '  beholding  all  the 
people  about  sadly  and  wisely.'" — Stanley's  "West- 
minster Abbey." 


CC 
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O  God !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life, 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  : 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run. 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ?" — Act  II. 

While  thus  musing  alone,  the  sad  monarch 
sees  and  hears  a  son  bewailing  his  father, 
slain  by  him,  and  then  a  father  mourning  over 
the  body  of  his  son,  whom  he  has  likewise 
killed,  without  knowing  him,  in  the  murderous 
civil  war  which  is  now  desolating  England. 

"SON.    Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns. 

Who's  this?— O  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 
O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  ! 
From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth  ; 
My  father,  being  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master  ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
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Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  ! 

(Enter  FATHER  who  has  slain  his  son.) 
FATHER.    Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold. 
But  let  me  see  : — is  this  our  foeman's  face  ? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  ! 

O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  ! 

What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! 

KING  HENRY.    O,  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity! 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses  : 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles  ; 
The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth. 

SON.     I'll   bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my 
fill.  (Exit  with  his  father's  body.) 

FATHER.    These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  wind- 
ing sheet ; 
My  heart,   sweet  boy,  thy  sepulchre. 

KING  HENRY.    Sad-hearted   men,   much  overgone 

with  care, 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woeful  than  you  are." — Act  II. 

Neither  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  however,  see 
him,  and  after  their  departure  Henry  is  rejoined 
by  his  wife  and  son,  who,  announcing  their 
defeat,  escape  with  him  to  Scotland,  leaving 
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England  in  possession  of  the  triumphant 
Edward  IV.  This  prince  gave  no  quarter  in 
the  battle,  and  above  3,500  men  were  reported 
slain,  among  them  Clifford,  Westmoreland, 
Northumberland,  and  many  other  Lancastrian 
chiefs.  Warwick,  surnamed  "the  king-maker," 
is  now  in  his  glory,  and  assumes  control  over 
the  three  victorious  young  princes,  to  which 
they  good-humouredly  submit,  but  only  for  a 
short  time.1 

This  officious  earl,  after  ordering  Clifford's 
head  to  be  set  on  one  of  the  gates  at  York, 
in  place  of  the  late  Duke  of  York's,  proposes 
that  the  princes  and  he  should  repair  to  London. 
He  also  intends  going  to  France  to  negotiate 

1  "Warwick's  undesigning  frankness  and  openness 
of  character  rendered  his  conquests  over  men's 
affections  the  more  certain  and  infallible.  No  less 
than  thirty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  daily 
lived  at  his  board  in  the  different  manors  and  castles 
which  he  possessed  in  England.  ...  His  numerous 
retainers  were  more  devoted  to  his  will  than  to  the 
prince  or  to  the  laws,  and  he  was  the  greatest,  as  well 
as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons  who  formerly 
overawed  the  crown." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxi. 
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a  marriage  between  Lady  Bona,  the  French 
king's  sister,  and  Edward.  The  latter  hears 
these  plans  and  proposals  favourably,  and 
creates  his  brothers,  George  and  Richard, 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloster.  Warwick 
addresses  the  young  men  with  almost  the 
authority  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  quite 
approves  of  these  arrangements,  and  all  set  off 
to  London  in  high  spirits. 

"  WARWICK.   And  now  to  London  with  triumphant 

march, 

There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen. 

EDWARD.    Even  as  thou  wilt,   sweet  Warwick,  let 

it  be: 

For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat; 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. 
Richard,   I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster; 
And  George,  of  Clarence ;  Warwick,  as  ourself, 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

RICHARD.     Let  me  be  Duke   of  Clarence  ;  George 

of  Gloster  ; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

WARWICK.    Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation  ; 
Richard,  be  Duke  of  Gloster.     Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession." — Act  II. 
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The  three  princes  apparently  submit  to  War- 
wick's directions  at  first,  owing  their  success  so 
much  to  his  valour,  ability,  and  influence ;  but 
his  power  over  them  was  not  fated  to  continue. 
Meantime,  Margaret  and  her  son  succeed  in 
escaping  to  France,  but  the  unfortunate  Henry 
was  captured  in  an  English  wood  by  two 
keepers  and  imprisoned.  This  play  never 
mentions  the  historical  incident  of  Margaret 
and  her  son,  who,  when  captured  by  robbers  in 
a  forest,  revealed  their  names  and  were  pro- 
tected by  these  outlaws,  through  whose  assistance 
they  escaped  to  France.1  This  highly  romantic 
episode,  which  Shakespeare  could  have  described 
so  admirably,  is  ignored ;  while  the  treachery 
of  the  keepers  to  Henry  seems  an  invention, 
though  he  was  certainly  arrested  in  Lancashire, 
after  a  year's  concealment  there,  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  apparently 
well  treated.2 

1  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii. 

2  "  The  safety  of  his  person  was  less  owing  to  the 
generosity   of    his    enemies    than   to    the    contempt 
which  they  entertained  of  his  courage  and  his  under- 
standing."-—Ibid. 
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Edward  IV.,  now  in  complete  triumph  at 
London,  fell  in  love  with  a  Lady  Grey, 
whose  husband  was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  on 
the  Lancastrian  side.  His  estates  being  there- 
fore confiscated,  the  widow,  in  a  remarkable 
scene  founded  on  history,1  implores  their  restitu- 
tion from  Edward  IV.  in  the  presence  of  his  two 
brothers,  Clarence  and  Gloster,  and  is  astonished 
to  find  her  amorous  young  sovereign  wishing 
to  make  her  his  mistress,  and,  on  her  firm 
refusal,  offering  to  marry  her. 

"  KING  EDWARD.    Say  that   king  Edward  take  thee 

for  his  queen  ? 
LADY  GREY.    Tis    better    said    than     done,     my 

gracious  lord : 

I  am  a  subject  fit  to   jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

I   know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen  : 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

EDWARD.   You  cavil,  widow :  I  did  mean  my  queen. 
LADY  GREY.    'Twill    grieve  your  grace,  my  sons 

should  call  you  father. 
EDWARD.     No  more  than  when  my  daughters  call 

thee  mother. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 

1  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii. 
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GLOSTER  (Aside  to  CLARENCE.)    The  ghostly  father 

now  hath  done  his  shrift. 
EDWARD.     Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two 

have  had. 
GLOSTER.     The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 

very  sad. 
EDWARD.     You'd   think    it    strange    if    I    should 

marry  her. 

CLARENCE.    To  whom,  my  lord? 
EDWARD.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself? 

GLOSTER.    That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  the 

least. 

CLARENCE.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
GLOSTER.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
KING  EDWARD.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers  :  I  can 

tell  you  both 

Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 
Widow,  go  you  along :  lords,  use  her  honourably." 

To   the  King's   offer  of  marriage  she  consents, 
and  her  late  husband's  property  was  restored.1 

1  "The  cruel  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  Edward, 
though  inured  to  the  ferocity  of  the  civil  war,  was  at 
the  same  time  extremely  devoted  to  the  softer  passions, 
which,  without  mitigating  his  severe  temper,  main- 
tained a  great  influence  over  him.  During  the 
present  interval  of  peace,  he  lived  in  the  most 
familiar  and  sociable  manner  with  his  subjects.  .  .  . 
The  young  widow  (Lady  Grey)  entreated  him  to 

19 
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During  this  scene  the  two  princes,  though 
present  in  the  play,  were  perhaps  not  so  in 
reality ;  but  their  comments  during  Edward's 
love-making  well  indicate  the  thoughtless  nature 
of  Clarence  and  the  deep  envy  of  Gloster, 
who  already  perceives  how  much  more  admired 
and  popular  his  brothers  are  than  he  is.  Among 
a  remarkably  handsome  family  he  stood  alone, 
repulsive  and  deformed  in  appearance,  though 
gifted  with  average  bodily  strength  and  far 
more  than  common  powers  of  mind.  He  has 
and  desires  no  confidant  to  his  most  secret 
thoughts,  which  he  reveals  in  soliloquy  directly 
after  Edward's  successful  courtship  of  the  Lady 
Grey.  In  this  extraordinary  speech  to  him- 
self, which  no  one  hears,  he  avows  his  des- 
perate resolve  to  become  king  of  England, 
despite  all  possible  dangers  he  may  incur  and 
all  crimes  he  may  have  to  commit  in  accom- 

take  pity  on  her  impoverished  and  distressed 
children.  The  sight  of  so  much  beauty  in  affliction 
strongly  affected  the  amorous  Edward ;  love  stole 
insensibly  into  the  heart  under  the  guise  of  com- 
passion."— Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii. 
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plishing   his    purpose.     In   the   moment    of  his 
family's  triumph,    he    finds    no   lasting  joy — no 
permanent    pleasure  ;    his    handsome,    attractive 
brothers  are  admired  and  honoured  everywhere, 
while  he,  utterly  unlike  them  both  in  mind  and 
body,    meets   certainly   with    respect,    but    with 
neither    admiration    nor     love    from    men    and 
women,     and     attributes     their   disgust   to    his 
bodily   deformity.     This    is  about  the  first  time 
in   the   play   that    Richard   of    Gloster,    hitherto 
the    bravest    champion  of  the  victorious    House 
of  York,  turns   his  terrible  energies  against  his 
triumphant    family.      He   is    quite    unsuspected 
by    them,    and  deeply   detested  by  the  defeated 
Lancastrians.      He     has     no     friendly    relative, 
and    hitherto    no    special   favourite    knows    his 
secret  thoughts  ;  yet  he  now,  seeing  his  handsome 
brothers,    King   Edward    and    Clarence,   moving 
away  with  the  beautiful  Queen,  reveals  to  himself 
his    plans     in     Shakespeare's    grand     language. 
These  designs,  carefully  kept    to  himself,  would 
indeed    have  horrified  all  England    at  this   time 
and  turned  the  whole  country  against   him ;    yet 
they  foreshadow   in  emphatic   words   the  despe- 
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rate  acts  that  accompanied  his  terrible  future 
reign. 

"GLOSTER.    Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy 

to  me 

But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 
I'll  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 
And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 
Until  my  misshap'd  trunk,  that  bears  this  head, 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home ; 
And  I — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 

Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 
But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out — 
Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown  : 
And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself, 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe." 

Then,  confidently  recalling  his  wonderful  powers 
of  deceit,  in  which,  according  to  some  writers,  he 
had  hardly  an  equal  at  his  period,  he  continues, 
full  of  personal  courage  and  self-reliance  : 

"  Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile ; 
And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 
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And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears ; 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 
I'll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor  ; 
Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could ; 
And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school.1 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 
Tut !  were  it  farther  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down." 

And  "  pluck  it  down "  he  certainly  did,  at 
first  with  astonishing  success.  But  his  short- 
lived triumph  involved  his  own  downfall  and 
the  final  victory  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  in 
the  person  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII., 
at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Throughout  this 
exciting  and  irregular  play,  Richard  of  Gloster 

1  That  Richard  liked  literature,  and  wished  foreign 
books  sold  in  England  without  hindrance,  by  retail 
or  otherwise,  is  certain  (Green's  "  History  of  the 
English  People ") ;  but  he  could  not  have  read 
Machiavelli's  works,  as  the  latter  was  a  mere  youth 
of  fourteen,  born  in  1469,  when  Richard  was  killed 
at  Bosworth  Field  in  1485.  But  Shakespeare  doubtless 
knew  Machiavelli's  writings,  and  may  have  remem- 
bered his  words  when  alluding  to  him ;  for  Richard's 
daring  usurpation  was  apparently  founded  on  Machi- 
avelli's advice  and  principles,  who  writes  :  "  I  conclude 
that  the  usurper  of  a  state  should  commit  all  the 
cruelties  which  his  safety  renders  necessary  at  once, 
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always  appears  the  same  man — enterprising, 
fearless  and  resolute.  His  complete  success 
in  deceiving  all  his  own  family  would  seem 
incredible  were  it  not  confirmed  by  many, 
though  not  by  all,  historians.  During  the 
succeeding  play  in  historical  course  of 
"  Richard  III.,"  Shakespeare  describes  him 
with  a  steady  consistency  that  proves  the 
interest  the  poet  took  in  his  extraordinary 
character  and  terrible  career  of  mingled 
triumph  and  disaster.  His  description  by  the 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  ill-fated 
victim  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  probably 

that  he  may  never  have  cause  to  repeat  them.  If, 
from  bad  counsel  or  timidity,  he  takes  another  course, 
he  must  ever  have  a  poniard  in  his  hand.  ...  As 
a  prince  must  learn  how  to  act  the  part  of  a  beast 
sometimes,  he  should  make  the  fox  and  the  lion 
his  patterns  ...  a  prudent  prince  cannot  and  ought 
not  to  keep  his  word,  except  when  he  can  do  it 
without  injury  to  himself." — THE  PRINCE.  Shake- 
speare's sketch  of  Richard's  conduct,  both  as  prince 
and  king,  agrees  with  these  ideas,  and  the  real 
Richard  appears  from  many,  though  not  from  all 
historians,  to  have  greatly  resembled  the  Italian 
writer's  description. 
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prejudiced  against  Richard,  may  yet  have  been 
near  the  truth,  and  certainly  agrees  with  that 
of  Shakespeare.1 

Richard's  fierce,  restless  spirit  now  frets  and 
chafes  at  his  singular  position,  but  the  renewed 
civil  war  again  tempts  him  to  draw  his  sword 
in  his  brother's  cause.  Yet  his  secret  and 
unscrupulous  ambition  remains  the  same, 
though  no  one  apparently  suspects  it.  He 
seems  really  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  dissemblers  in  English  history,  and 
would  have  well  merited  the  compliments  of 
Machiavelli  himself.  King  Edward  has  no 
idea,  therefore,  that  in  his  triumphant  court, 
and  even  in  his  joyous  family  circle,  there 
lurked  his  most  dangerous  foe,  whose  plots, 
though  now  postponed,  were  destined  to 
avenge  the  ruin  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

1  "  He  was  close  and  secret,  a  deep  dissembler,  lowly 
of  countenance,  arrogant  at  heart,  outwardly  com- 
panionable where  he  inwardly  hated,  not  letting  to 
kiss  whom  he  thought  to  kill,  distrustful  and  cruel, 
not  for  evil  always  but  often  for  ambition,  and 
either  for  the  surety  or  increase  of  his  estate." — 
More's  "Life  of  Richard  III." 
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Edward  resolves  to  marry  Lady  Grey,  appa- 
rently forgetting  Warwick's  mission  to  France, 
or  probably  thinking  himself  so  strongly  estab- 
lished in  England  that  he  might  disregard 
that  powerful  subject's  influence.  Meantime, 
however,  Warwick,  knowing  nothing  of  Edward's 
love  for  Lady  Grey,  arrives  in  Paris,  where  he 
is  received  by  King  Louis  XL,  with  whom  he 
finds  Margaret,  she  and  her  son  having  found 
a  •  welcome  in  France.  The  slight  sketch  of 
Louis  in  this  play  gives  no  idea  whatever 
of  his  real  character,  so  ably  described  by  the 
French  historian,  De  Comines,  and  reproduced 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "  Quentin  Durward," 
which,  from  its  rare  combination  of  talent, 
superstition,  cunning  and  hypocrisy,  was  admir- 
ably suited  to  Shakespeare's  descriptive  genius. 
The  poet,  as  in  "  Henry  V.,"  apparently  takes 
little  interest  in  French  characters,  and  he 
makes  Louis  say  only  a  few  formal  words, 
consenting  to  Lady  Bona's  marriage  with 
Edward,  when  news  comes  to  both  Margaret 
and  Warwick  of  the  King's  unexpected  marriage 
with  his  subject,  Lady  Grey.  Margaret  is 
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delighted  at  the  news,  while  Warwick,  over- 
whelmed with  rage  and  confusion,  almost  im- 
mediately renounces  allegiance  to  Edward  IV., 
transferring  it  heart  and  soul  to  Margaret's 
son  Edward.  He  also  agrees  with  the  Queen 
that  his  daughter  should  marry  her  son,  who  is 
to  be  his  future  King.1  Louis,  who  was  always 
friendly  to  Margaret,  is  much  gratified  at  this 
sudden  change  in  political  designs.  Warwick 
consequently  prepares  to  return  to  England  and 
upraise  the  fallen  standard  of  Lancaster,  while 
Margaret  and  her  son  intend  to  follow  him. 

The  next  scene  describes  the  anger  of 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  many  noblemen,  at 
Edward's  singular  marriage,  as  they  all  dread 
the  coming  influence  of  the  new  Queen's 
relatives.  Clarence,  deeply  offended,  actually 
joins  the  Lancastrians  under  Warwick,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  while  Gloster  remains 

1  "This  reconciliation  was  not  effected  easily,  as 
Shakespeare  has  it.  Many  days  elapsed  before  War- 
wick's excuses  and  Louis'  permission  brought  the 
high-spirited  Queen  to  agree  to  the  connection." — 
Courtenay's  "Commentaries,"  vol.  ii. 
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nominally  faithful  to  his  brother,  Edward  IV. 
Richard  of  Gloster  is  as  yet  understood  by  none. 
Though  he  has  done  so  much  in  counsel  and 
in  the  field  for  the  House  of  York,  and  hates 
the  Lancastrians  with  peculiar  bitterness,  he 
has  no  real  attachment  to  any  one,  but  only 
studies  his  private  interests,  or  rather,  wishes. 
Clarence,  being  much  influenced  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Warwick,  for  a  short  time  actually  joins 
the  party  which  had  slain  his  father.  His 
marriage  with  Warwick's  daughter  thus  for 
the  present  allies  him  closely  with  the  Lan- 
castrians, but  his  impetuous  and  wayward 
temper  made  him  distrusted  by  all  parties. 
Warwick  and  Clarence,  now  united,  are  joined 
by  powerful  adherents  on  all  sides,  and  Edward 
is  surprised  and  captured  in  his  tent  by 
Warwick,  who  declares  he  will  replace  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  imprisoned  Henry  VI. 
In  reality,  however,  Edward  was  not  captured, 
but  fled  to  the  Continent,  in  his  turn,  leaving 
Warwick  for  a  short  time  virtual  master  of 
England.1  A  parliament  was  then  summoned, 
1  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii. 
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and  Clarence  declared  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
default  of  Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster  dying 
without  issue ;  while,  during  the  latter's  minority, 
Warwick  and  Clarence  were  to  be  joint 
regents,  and  Henry  acknowledged  as  nominal 
sovereign.1 

Margaret  and  her  son  came  to  England  soon 
after  this  arrangement  was  concluded.  In  the 
play  Edward  IV.  escapes  from  prison  by  the 
help  of  his  brother  Gloster,  though  in  reality  he 
was  in  Holland,  preparing  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  assisted  with  money  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who,  hating  Louis  XL,  also  detested 
the  Lancastrians  as  being  favoured  by  him.2 
Henry  is  released  from  the  Tower  during  his 
rival's  absence,  and  restored  to  his  throne  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect,  though  despised 
for  his  weakness  by  all  parties.  In  the  play, 
the  scene  of  his  liberation  is  made  very  interest- 
ing by  his  meeting  with  the  young  Earl  of 
Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  now  a  mere 
youth,  in  charge  of  Lord  Somerset.  The  mild, 
thoughtful  monarch  predicts,  in  the  lad's  pre- 
1  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii.  2  ibid. 
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sence,  that  he  will  be  the  future '  king.  This 
is  the  only  time  Richmond  is  introduced  in 
the  play. 

"  KING  HENRY.    Come  hither,  England's  hope ;  if 
secret  powers        (Lays  his  hand  on  his  head.) 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty, 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;   and  himself 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords  ;   for  this  is  he 
Must   help   you   more   than   you   are   hurt    by   me." 

—Act  IV. 

This  notice  of  young  Richmond  by  Henry 
seems  to  have  been  an  historical  fact,  but  the 
lad  makes  no  reply  in  the  play.1  The  Lords 
Somerset  and  Oxford,  however,  both  earnest 
Lancastrians,  fear  that  Richmond  will  not  be 
safe  in  England  when  they  hear  of  Edward's 

1  "One  day  when  King  Henry  VI.,  whose  inno- 
cence gave  him  holiness,  was  washing  his  hands  at  a 
great  feast,  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  Henry  VII.,  then 
a  young  youth,  he  said  :  '  This  is  the  lad  that  shall 
possess  quietly  that  we  now  strive  for." — Bacon's 
"History  of  Henry  VII." 
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advance ;  for  that  prince,  whose  hatred  to  the 
Lancastrians  was  deep  and  implacable,  had 
always  forbidden  his  soldiers  to  allow  quarter 
to  their  defeated  fellow-countrymen.1  Rich- 
mond was  therefore  sent  to  Brittany,  but  he 
apparently  did  not  arrive  there  till  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkes- 
bury.  King  Edward,  with  his  brother  Gloster, 
are  described  both  in  the  play  and  Hume's 
"History"  as  making  triumphant  progress 
through  England  after  their  return  from  the 
Continent.  Clarence,  either  from  some  quarrel 
with  Warwick,  or  motives  of  policy,  deserted 
the  Lancastrians,  rejoining  his  former  partisans 
in  Yorkshire,  and  this  unexpected  desertion 
caused  Warwick's  defeat  and  death  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet. 

Before  these  two  battles  Edward  had  entered 
London,  where  he  was  always  popular,  without 
opposition,2  recapturing  the  luckless  Henry  VI., 
who  thus,  after  a  short  interval  of  liberty,  was 
again  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Warwick  had  fully  reckoned  on  Clarence's 
1  Hume's  "History,"  chap.  xxii.  2  Ibid. 
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assistance,  who  so  suddenly  deserts  to  his 
brother.  In  the  play,  he  plucks  the  red  rose 
from  his  cap  and  flings  it  at  his  father-in-law, 
Warwick,  declaring  that  he  thus  abandons  the 
Lancastrian  cause.  This  announcement  he 
makes  to  Warwick  before  both  his  brothers, 
King  Edward  and  Gloster,  when  all  are  heading 
their  respective  forces. 

"  CLARENCE    Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee  : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou,  Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war, 
Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king  ? 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  inconstant. 

EDWARD.     Now    welcome    more,    and    ten    times 

more  belov'd, 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 

GLOSTER.      Welcome,    good    Clarence  ;      this    is 
brother-like."— Act  V. 

Warwick,  thus  abandoned   by  an  ally  whom  he 
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had  imprudently  trusted,  and  not  yet  joined  by 
Margaret,  was  outnumbered,  and,  after  a  brave 
resistance,  slain  on  the  battle-field.  In  the  play, 
Edward  brings  in  Warwick  mortally  wounded, 
and  throwing  him  down,  leaves  him,  when  the 
latter  utters  a  noble  speech  to  himself: 

"  KING  EDWARD.    So,    lie   thou   there ;    die  thou, 

and  die  our  fear ; 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug  x  that  fear'd  us  all. 

WARWICK.    Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?   come  to  me,  friend 

or  foe, 

And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?   my  mangled  body  shows, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept. 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black 

veil, 

Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world. 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd,  in  dust  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 


1  "  Bug  is  a  bugbear,  a  terrific  being." — Johnson's 
notes  to  "  Henry  VI." 
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Even  now  forsake  me ;   and  of  all  my  lands 

Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length." — Act  V.1 

The  decisive  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  both  in 
history  and  in  the  play,  soon  follows  the  en- 
counter at  Barnet,  completing  the  ruin  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  Margaret  and  her  son  being 
captured  and  their  forces  utterly  routed.  A 
dreadful  scene  now  took  place,  in  which  his- 
torians and  poet  agree,  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
nominally  Christian  land.  The  captured  mother 
and  son  were  brought  before  King  Edward  and 
his  two  brothers,  and  the  captive  prince,  though 
a  mere  boy,  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  his  grand- 
father, Henry  V.,  boldly  asserts  his  rights  before 
his  triumphant  relatives,  and  reproaches  them  all : 

1  "  In  outer  seeming,  Warwick  was  the  very  type 
of  a  feudal  baron.  He  could  raise  armies  at  his  own 
call  from  his  own  earldoms.  Six  hundred  liveried 
retainers  followed  him  to  Parliament.  But  few  men 
were  really  further  from  the  feudal  ideal.  Active  and 
ruthless  warrior  as  he  was,  his  enemies  denied  to 
Warwick  the  gift  of  personal  daring.  A  Burgundian 
chronicler,  who  knew  him  well,  describes  him  as  the 
craftiest  man  living." — Green's  "  History  of  the  English 
People,"  book  v. 
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"PRINCE  EDWARD.     I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all 

undutiful : 

Lascivious  Edward,  and  thou  perjur'd  George, 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick,  I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ; 
And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  rights  and  mine." 

But  he  was  a  helpless  prisoner,  and  with  his 
mother  was  now  in  the  power  of  three  fierce 
young  men,  who  well  remembered  their  own 
slain  father,  whose  head,  according  to  the  poet, 
had  been  set  on  a  gate  at  York,  covered  with 
a  paper  crown,  in  savage  derision  of  his  royal 
claims.  King  Edward,  enraged  at  his  young 
captive's  spirit,  instead  of  admiring  it,  basely 
struck  him,  and  he  was  then  dragged  away  and 
slain  by  the  Princes  Clarence  and  Gloster.1 

In  the  play,  he  is  killed  before  his  mother, 
who  was  imprisoned  and  then  banished.2 

Gloster,    after    this    murder,    starts    alone   for 

1  Hume's  "  History/'  chap.  xxii. 

2  "The  presence  of  Margaret  at  her  son's  examina- 
tion and  death  is  a  dramatic  incident,  as  is  Gloster's 
attempt  to  murder  her.     She  was  taken,  kept  prisoner 
for  five  years,  and  then  ransomed   by  Louis  XI.  of 
France." — Courtenay's     "  Commentaries     on     Shake- 
speare's  Historical   Plays,"   vol.   ii. 

20 
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London,  ominously  hinting  that  he  is  going  to 
the  imprisoned  king  in  the  Tower. 

"GLOSTER.     Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my 

brother ; 

I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter  : 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

CLARENCE.    What  ?  what  ? 

GLOSTER.    The  Tower  !  the  Tower  !  (Exit.) 

KING  EDWARD.    Where's  Richard  gone  ? 

CLARENCE.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

KING   EDWARD.     He's  sudden,   if  anything  comes 
in  his  head."— Act  V. 

After  Margaret  is  removed  a  prisoner  from 
Edward's  presence,  he  says  a  few  words  to 
Clarence,  proposing  a  return  to  London,  as  their 
triumph  is  now  complete,  and  no  enemy  is  in  the 
field — the  imprisoned  Henry  alone  representing 
the  House  of  Lancaster — for  as  yet  Richmond's 
claims  were  not  publicly  mentioned.  The  next 
scene,  in  the  Tower,  may,  indeed,  be  true,  as 
King  Henry's  death  is  considered  mysterious 
by  comparatively  old  and  recent  historians.1 

1  Hume  and  Green.  "  King  Henry  expired  in  the 
Tower  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury.  It 
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The  King  is  reading  a  book,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  being  with  him,  when  Gloster  enters 
and  dismisses  the  latter.  Richard's  expression 
and  manner  at  once  alarm  Henry,  for  he  ap- 
parently expects  the  worst.  Gloster  says  little, 
while  the  King,  with  his  usual  melancholy  talka- 
tiveness, something  like  that  of  Richard  II., 
begins  a  long  and  useless  complaint,  feebly 
reproaching  Gloster  with  his  son  Edward's 
murder,  of  which  he  has  been  told.  Gloster 
admits  the  crime,  upon  which  the  grieved 
father,  with  desperate  courage,  foretells  Gloster's 
destructive  career  of  wickedness  in  bitter  words, 
which  only  hasten  his  own  death,  for  Richard 
stabs  him  during  his  prediction. 

was  generally  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Gloster  killed 
him  with  his  own  hands,  but  the  universal  odium 
which  that  prince  has  incurred  inclined  perhaps  the 
notion  to  aggravate  his  crimes  without  sufficient 
authority."  —  Hume's  "History,"  chap.  xxii.  Mr. 
Staunton  (Notes  to  the  "  Illustrated  Shakespeare ") 
states  that  the  Yorkist  party  maintained  that  Henry 
died  of  a  broken  heart  in  the  Tower  ;  but  mentions 
as  the  current  report,  that  was  generally  believed,  of 
Gloster  having  "  stykked  him  with  a  dagger." 
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"  KING  HENRY.    And  thus  I  prophesy— that  many 

a  thousand, 

Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear  ; 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye — 
Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death — 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time ; 

Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees. 
•  •  i  •  • 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  born, 
To  signify  thou  com'st  to  bite  the  world  : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 

Thou  cam'st 

GLOSTER.      I'll   hear   no   more — Die,    prophet,    in 
thy  speech  ;  (Stabs  him.) 

What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ? 

O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
From    those     that     wish     the     downfall      of     our 
house  !  "—Act  V. 

Although  a  man  of  Gloster's  courage  must 
have  despised  Henry's  timidity,  he  was  evidently 
both  irritated  and  impressed  by  his  words. 
Henry  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  royal 
family,  and  imbued  with  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  times,  from  which  Gloster  himself  was 
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not  entirely  free.  He  therefore  recalls  other 
strange  circumstances  or  stories  connected  with 
his  own  birth,  besides  those  of  which  Henry 
had  reminded  him,  which  probably  King  Edward 
and  Clarence  never  knew,  or  would  not  wish 
revealed.  Thus,  Henry's  last  words  certainly 
affect  Gloster  strangely.  They,  indeed,  arouse 
neither  remorse,  pity,  nor  shame  in  such  a 
breast,  yet  they  evidently  increase  that  hatred 
of  mankind  to  which  Richard  yields  more  and 
more,  till  finally,  this  feeling  acquires  complete 
mastery  over  all  his  thoughts  and  actions. 

"GLOSTER.    Indeed,  'tis  true  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
The  midwife  wonder'd  :   and  the  women  cried, 
1  Oy  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  born  with  teeth  ! ' 
And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother  : 
And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 
And  not  in  me  ;    I  am  myself  alone. 

.  •  •  •  • 

King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone  : 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad  till  I  be  best."— Act  V. 
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This  is  the  second  time  in  this  play  where 
Gloster  reveals  in  soliloquy  those  dangerous 
ideas  and  designs  that  were  so  fully  developed 
and  so  successfully  accomplished,  both  in  reality 
and  in  the  play  which  bears  his  name.  While 
any  Lancastrian  foes  remain  in  the  field,  his 
most  ardent  energies  are  directed  against  them  ; 
but  with  Henry's  death  disappears,  as  he  thinks, 
all  opponents  to  his  ambition,  except  his  own 
family.  They  now,  by  the  removal  of  their 
common  foe,  become  the  sole  obstacle  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  secretly  contemplates  their 
destruction,  not  from  any  anger  or  personal 
dislike,  but  simply  because,  by  English  law, 
they  are  interposed  between  him  and  the  crown. 
When  slaying  Henry,  he  indeed  wished  the 
same  fate  to  all  desiring  the  downfall  of  his 
house  ;  yet,  at  the  moment  he  uttered  these 
awful  words,  he  was  himself  its  most  fatal 
enemy.  How  far  he  really  nourished  ambitious 
or  murderous  designs  during  his  brother's  reign 
seems  uncertain  from  history,  but  his  sub- 
sequent career  of  murder  and  usurpation 
apparently  inspired  reasonable  suspicions  of  his 
guilt  in  cases  where  it  was  never  actually  proved. 
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The  next  and  last  scene  of  this  play  is  in 
London,  where  Edward,  his  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  their  little  son,  with  the  Princes  Gloster 
and  Clarence,  are  all  assembled  in  peaceful 
exultation  after  the  late  sanguinary  campaign.  l 
Edward  IV.,  now  thinking  his  power  secure, 
liberates  and  banishes  Margaret  to  France, 
receiving  a  large  ransom  from  the  French  king, 
and  believing  that  there  remains  nothing  but 
peace  and  happiness  before  him,  announces 
festive  entertainments,  with  public  rejoicings, 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  the  House  of  York. 

"  KING  EDWARD.    Once  more  we  sit  in  England's 

royal  throne, 
Repurchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 

1  "Though  all  classes  of  men  [in  England]  were 
divided  into  factions  by  this  unhappy  contest,  yet 
the  strength  of  the  Yorkists  lay  in  London  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  generally  among  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people.  And  this  is 
what  might  naturally  be  expected ;  for  notions  of 
hereditary  right  take  easy  hold  of  the  populace,  who 
feel  an  honest  sympathy  for  those  whom  they 
consider  as  injured,  while  men  of  noble  blood  and 
high  station  have  a  keener  sense  of  personal  duty 
to  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  baseness  of  deserting 
their  allegiance." — Hallam's  "  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  viii. 
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What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ! 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son  ; 
And  two  Northumberlands  :   two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound  : 
With  them  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our   seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy  : 
Young   Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night ; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
That  thou  might' st  re-possess  the  crown  in  peace  ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain." 

Gloster,  the  future  Richard  III.,  though 
hitherto  his  royal  brother's  bravest  champion, 
now  in  the  midst  of  triumph  turning  against 
him,  says  to  himself,  revealing  his  secret  ambi- 
tion in  words  which  the  future  history  of  Eng- 
land fearfully  verified  : 

"  I'll  blast  his  harvest  if  your  head  were  laid  ; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world." 

Then,  alluding  to  his  personal  deformity,  which 
never  left  his  mind,  though  apparently  it  never 
either  diminished  his  strength  nor  his  courage, 
he  says  aside : 
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"This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick  to  heave  ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight  or  break  my  back  : 
Work  thou  the  way,  and  that  shalt  execute." * 

The   King,  believing  that   his  two  brothers  are 
equally  loyal  to  him  and  his  sons,  addresses  both : 

"  Clarence  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely  queen  ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 
CLARENCE.    The    duty   that    I    owe    unto   your 

majesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe." 

The  gratified  King  replies  : 

"  Thanks,  noble  Clarence,  worthy  brother,  thanks. 
GLOSTER.    And  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 

thou  sprangst  ; 
Witness  the  loving  kiss   I  give  the  fruit." 

The  deceitful  prince  then  alludes  aside  to 
the  Gospel  history,  with  some  truth  comparing 
himself  to  the  one  treacherous  apostle.  The  im- 
pressive nature  of  this  comparison  on  the  London 
stage  would  likely  at  this  time  have  attracted 
eager  attention  ;  yet  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Richard,  unless  an  atheist,  which  perhaps  he 
was,  would  have  so  spoken,  even  to  himself. 

1  "  Thou  refers  to  the  speaker's   head,  that  to   his 
arm  or  shoulder." — Staunton's  notes. 
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"To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master, 
And  cried — 'All  hail!'  when  as  he  meant — all  harm." 

The  happy,  well-satisfied  King  then  exclaims,  as 
if  all  his  many  troubles  were  over  and  nothing 
but  pleasure  was  before  him  : 

"  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul   delights. 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  court ! 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  ! — farewell,  sour  annoy ! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy." — Act  V. 

Thus  ended,  but  only  for  a  time,  this  terrible 
civil  war,  in  which,  despite  the  generosity  usually 
attributed  to  the  English  character,  and  notwith- 
standing the  nominal  prevalence  of  Christianity, 
there  was  an  amount  of  deliberate  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  the  rival  parties,  which  makes  the 
recital,  both  in  history  and  the  play,  a  very 
tragical  study.1  Little,  if  any,  recognition  of 

1  "  The  law  relating  to  treason  was  unaltered  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  Throughout  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  in  Hallam's  words,  'every  new  revolution 
occasioned  the  attainder  by  Parliament  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  adverse  party.'  This  period  has, 
however,  left  one  singular  mark  upon  the  Statute  Book 
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personal  merit  or  respect  for  honour  or  virtue 
in  a  political  foe  appears  in  this  dreadful  con- 
test between  fellow-countrymen,  who  were  often 
also  near  relatives.1  The  one  mild  and  truth- 

in  the  shape  of  the  statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI I .,  which  provides  in  substance  that  obedience  to  a 
king  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure,  shall  not  expose  his  ad- 
herents to  the  punishment  of  treason  when  the  rightful 
king  re-establishes  himself.  The  words  of  the  Act  are 
very  remarkable,  and,  if  the  history  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  were  unknown,  would  be  unintelligible." — 
Stephens's  "  English  Criminal  Law/'  chap,  xxiii. 

1  Yet,  according  to  Macaulay,  England  generally 
suffered  far  less  than  might  have  been  expected 
during  this  long  and  terrible  contest.  "  The  national 
wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  the 
harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  the  simple  buildings 
inhabited  by  the  people.  The  calamities  of  civil  war 
were  confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  battle-field, 
and  to  a  few  subsequent  executions  and  confisca- 
tions. In  a  week  the  peasant  was  driving  his  team, 
and  the  esquire  flying  his  hawks  over  the  field  of 
Towton  or  Bosworth,  as  if  no  extraordinary  event 
had  interrupted  the  regular  course  of  human  life. 
.  .  .  Even  while  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  actually 
raging,  our  country  appears  to  have  been  in  a  happier 
condition  than  the  neighbouring  realms  (France  and 
Belgium)  during  years  of  profound  peace." — "  History 
of  England,"  chap.  i. 
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ful  character  of  Henry  VI.  appears  amid  cruel, 
unscrupulous  friends  and  foes,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  both ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  his  case, 
irresolution  and  timidity  destroyed  his  influence, 
so  that  his  many  good  qualities  were  practically 
useless  to  himself  and  his  subjects.  His  sincere 
piety,  displayed  from  first  to  last  during  his 
disastrous  eventful  reign,  was  also  shown  when 
describing  his  choice  of  a  burial  place  in  West- 
minster Abbey.1  A  ruler,  like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who,  though  firm  and  even  severe 
occasionally,  yet  detested  useless  cruelty  and 
spared  all  foes  when  they  could  do  so  with  safety 
to  themselves,  would  have  been  well  suited  for 
this  contest.2  Edward  IV.,  who  carried  his 

1  "  '  Lend  me  your  staff/  he  said  to  Lord  Cromwell, 
'  is  it  not  fitting  that    I    should  have  a   place  where 
my  father  and  my  ancestors  lie  ? '  and  then,  pointing 
with  the  white  staff  to  the  spot  indicated,  said,  '  Here 
methinketh   is  a  convenient   place ' ;  and  again,   still 
more  emphatically,   and   with   the  peculiar  assevera- 
tion  which    in    his    pious   and  simple   lips   took  the 
place  of  the  savage  oaths  of  the  Plantagenets,  '  For- 
sooth, forsooth,  here  will  we  lie  !  here  is  a  good  place 
for  us.' " — Stanley's  "  Westminster  Abbey,"  chap.  iii. 

2  "  From  no    period    in    our  annals    do    we    turn 
with    such    weariness    and     disgust.     Their     savage 
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" party  spirit"  to  the  extent  of  ferocity,  repeat- 
edly ordered  his  victorious  troops  to  grant  no 
quarter ;  I  while  Margaret,  who  so  bravely 
represented  her  weak  husband  in  heading  the 
Lancastrians,  was  equally  relentless,  though  she 
may  not  have  showed  such  a  spirit  of  savage 
mockery  as  this  play  represents.  At  the  close 
of  this  eventful  tragedy,  she  is  its  most 
mournful  and  romantic  figure.  She  returns  to 
France,  widowed,  childless,  and  dethroned. 
Almost  every  mental  grief  and  disappointment 
sustainable  by  a  human  mind  seems  to  have 
been  destined  for  her.  The  play  represents 
her  as  soon  liberated  and  banished  after  the 
war  by  the  triumphant  Edward  ;  but  in  reality 
she  was  ransomed,  after  imprisonment  in 
England,  by  the  King  of  France  for  50,000 
crowns.2  Walter  Scott's  description,  during 

battles,  their  ruthless  executions,  their  shameless 
treasons,  seem  all  the  more  terrible  from  the  pure 
selfishness  of  the  ends  for  which  men  fought ;  the 
utter  want  of  all  nobleness  and  chivalry  in  the 
contest  itself — of  all  great  result  in  its  close." — > 
Green's  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  book  v. 
1  Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii.  2  Ibid. 
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her  last  days  in  France,1  is,  perhaps,  too 
favourable,  for  the  chivalrous  novelist  certainly 
invests  her  with  more  nobleness  than  is  allowed 
by  either  poet  or  historian.2  Thus,  Scott's 
account  of  her  in  France,  when  comparing  her 
brave  murdered  son,  Prince  Edward,  to  Arthur 
Philipson,  the  young  hero  of  his  novel,  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.  3  Arthur's  father,  however, 
Lord  Oxford,  was  a  real  personage,  steadily 
devoted  to  the  Lancaster  family.  Though  Queen 
Margaret,  according  to  Scott,  is  a  far  milder 
Princess  than  described  by  either  Shakespeare 
or  history,  yet,  when  all  the  trials  of  her  afflicted 
life  are  remembered,  her  feelings  as  expressed 

1  "Anne  of  Geierstein." 

2  "An  admirable  princess,  but  more  illustrious  by 
her  undaunted  spirit  in  adversity  than  by  her  modera- 
tion in  prosperity.     She  seems  neither  to  have  enjoyed 
the  virtues,  nor    been  subject  to  the   weaknesses   of 
her  sex,  and  was  as  much  tainted  with  the  ferocity, 
as  endowed  with  the  courage  of    that  barbarous  age 
in  which  she  lived." — Hume's  "  History,"  chap.  xxii. 
Hume  adds  that  she   spent   the    rest   of   her   life   in 
privacy.     Her  presence  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.  is  evidently  Shakespeare's  invention. 

3  "  Anne  -Qi  Geierstein,"  chap.  xxiv. 
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by  the   great   novelist   were,    perhaps,    truer   to 
nature  than  could  be  actually  proved.  l 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  offered  little  attrac- 
tion to  Scott's  romantic  mind,  though  he  was 
so  learned  and  interested  in  the  study  of  history, 
and  he  never  introduces  them  in  his  works.2 

1  In  the   novel   she   exclaims  to   her  two  faithful 
adherents  :  "  If  to-morrow's  sun  could  place  me  once 
more  on  the  throne  of  England,  could  it  give  back 
to   me   what   I    have    lost.  ...  I   speak  not  of  my 
husband,   he  has  exchanged   the  state  of   a  suffering 
saint  upon  earth  to  that  of  a  glorified  saint  in  heaven 
— but,  O  Oxford,  my  son,  my  Edward.     Is  it  possible 
for  me  to  look  on  this  youth  and  not  remember  that 
thy  countess  and  I  on  the  same  night  gave  birth  to 
two  fair  boys  ?     How  have  we  endeavoured  to  pro- 
phesy their    future    fortunes.  .  .  .  Thy  Arthur  lives, 
but,  alas !  my  Edward,  born  under  the  same  auspices, 
fills  a  bloody  grave  !"     She  wrapped  her  head   in 
her  mantle,  as  if  to  stifle  the  complaints  and  groans 
which  maternal  affection  poured  forth  at  these  cruel 
recollections. 

2  Scott     mentions    having     seen     "  our    immortal 
Siddons "      personate      Queen      Margaret — probably 
Shakespeare's  fancy  sketch  of   her  in  "  Richard  III." 
Perhaps  with  the  remembrance  of  the  great  poet  in 
his  mind,  Scott  indulgently  writes  of  Margaret  :   "  If 
she     occasionally    abused    victory     by    cruelty    and 
revenge,    she    had    made    some    atonement    by  the 
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But  the  earlier  crusades  and  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  in  England  and  Scotland,  where 
with  great  crimes  .were  mingled  many  instances 
of  religious  devotion  and  chivalrous  generosity, 
interested  Scott's  mind  and  attracted  his  fancy. 
Yet  the  terrible  Wars  of  the  Roses,  repulsive 
alike  to  the  novelist  and  philanthropist,  the 
poet  narrates  with  wonderful  force,  in  this  series 
of  "  dramatic  chronicles  "  ;  l  while  practical  his- 
torians have,  in  most,  though  certainly  not  in 
all  points,  confirmed  the  grand  pictorial  descrip- 
tion which  Shakespeare's  genius  has  bequeathed 
to  posterity.2 

indomitable  resolution  with  which  she  had  supported 
the  fiercest  storms  of  adversity." — "  Anne  of  Geierstein." 

1  Hallam's  "  Literary  History/'  vol.  ii. 

2  "  Shakespeare    is    the    privileged    inheritance    of 
Englishmen  of  all  ages  and  of  all  times.  ...  I  have 
learned  to  feel,  though  yet  far  from  fully,  the  inex- 
pressible value  of  Shakespeare  as  an  interpreter  and 
a  guide,  not  for  his  time  only,  but  for  the  present ; 
not  only  as  the  great  seer  of  those  sons  of  Anak  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  for  the  men 
of     the     nineteenth     century." — Brewer's     "  English 
Studies,"  essay  vi.     "  Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the 
second  the  best." — Johnson's  notes  to  "  Henry  VI." 
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